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For the Companion. 
ROSE MORRISON. 
By M. A. Denison. 


“Miss Morrison, you have failed again. I am 
sorry; more than that, am annoyed, because I 
expected better things of you.” 

The girl thus addressed bent her head slightly, 
took her algebra book, and walked nonchalantly 
toher seat. She was a fine, womanly-looking 
creature, in spite of the supercilious air which 
she assumed. 

No one in the school wore richer clothes or 
boasted of finer connections than Rose Morrison. 
Many of the girls called her proud, but a very 
few really thought her so. In manners she was 
refined and in person beautiful. Having known 
no want unsupplied from her childhood, reason- 
able or unreasonable though it might have been, 
she had grown up deplorably selfish. 

As Rose took her seat, Miss Rutlege, who was 
principal. of the academy, and Miss St. Mark, 
who was her assistant, stood near each other. 

“J never could tell why you have so favorable 
an opinion of Miss Morrison,” Miss St. Mark ex- 
daimed. “To me she is disagreeable, haughty 
and self-secking; I am afraid you will find your 
confidence has been thrown away.” 

Miss Rutlege was silent for a moment. “TI 
have always thought there were indications of 
superiority in Miss Morrison’s nature,” she 
said, after a while. ‘I hope 1 am not mistaken. 
I know she is selfish, I fear she is indolent, but I 
think there are latent powers in her character 
that will, in time, or under some occasion of 
trial, develop themselves grandly. I shall talk 
with her; but then, she is rich and beautiful, 
and has that foolish impression that there is no 
real need for her to apply herself.” 

She gazed with a sigh in the direction of the 
girl, who had thrown herself gracefully on the 
chair behind her desk, and was scanning the 
faces of her nearest companions with an unusual 
smile. 

“What would'I give to rouse her to a sense of 
her responsibility in the world!” said Miss Rut- 
lege to herself. ‘How beautiful she is. Well,”’ 
sheadded, with a sigh, “‘if, as I have long felt, 
she isto do her part in making this miscrable 
earth better, God will see that she is given the 
opportunity.” 

“You play as well as Prof. Grim,” said Ada 
Harrington, as, at recess that day, Rose played 
one of Beethoven’s sonatas. 

“I suppose they would say of me in England, 
as they did of mamma when she went there,” 
laughed Rose; “that possibly I had been a pro- 
fessional. If ever I do go there I mean to play 
as badly as I can, and then tell them thatI have 
taken lessons all my life, but practice was so 
odious,” 

The girls laughed, all but Said Barker, a seri- 
ous little thing. 

“But that would be a lie,” she retorted. 
“Yes, my dear,” said Rose, mockingly; “but 

People are not expected to tell the truth in fush- 
lonable life; so, of course, as I intend to be very 
fashionable, I must begin to cultivate my accom- 
plishments.”” 

‘Il Suppose you expect to go to Europe on your 
bridal tour,” said another of the girls. 
“To be sure I do. Why, ithas been the dream 
of my life to cross the great ocean. The happy 
man, Whoever he may be, must certainly include 
that as one of the necessities of my existence, 

and then won’t I spend his money? I think I 

‘at Venture to promise each of my classmates a 

silk dress! And those beautiful foreign laces! I 

= to lay in enough to last me my life.” 

Letters! letters!” cried a rosy-cheeked child, 
dancing into the room. “Seven here—now stand 
back, all of you, till I read off your names in 
regular order. First, Rose Morrison.” 

Of course Rose would get hers first,” mut- 

‘an one and another, as Rose came meekly for- 


“From dear mamma,” she murmured, fondly ; 


two. O,I hope she has sent the money I asked 
for.” 

Quietly and smilingly she opened the letter, 
standing back a little from the rest of the girls. 
As she read, her eyes dilated, and the rich color 
slowly left her face, which presently grew ghast- 
ly white. 

“Rose, you have heard bad news?” whispered 
Miss Rutlege, who had just entered the room. 
“I—I believe I will go up stairs,” said Rose, 
faintly, yet almost haughtily. “By-and-by,” 
she faltered, “I will see you;” and she hurried 
from the place, dragged herself up the wide 
stair-case, gained her room, shut the door, and 
then her-strength deserted her. She just sank 
down on the floor and without a word or a 
moan, crouched there, sometimes shivering a lit- 
tle, sometimes sighing. 

The letter had fallen from her hand, and these 
were the contents: 

“My own BeEtovep Rose,—Yon will doubt- 
less wonder at the brevity of this letter, and I 
would gladly spare you the reading of that 
which has made your poor mother utterly mis- 
erable. My love, your Uncle Luther has failed, 





so honored’, my only brother; but he has used 
my fortune, yours, my child, and mine. Every 
thing is gone, save the house and furniture. 
We are poor, now, we are almost penniless, 
vise. Little Paul has been asking me all day 
of him, the blow seems hard indeed. It is not 
for myself I mourn, but for my poor children; 
you, this boy, for whom your father had so many 
hopes. I wish I have softea the news, but I 
cannot.” 


How long Rose crouched there, shivering in the 
sunshine, she never knew. Weary hours it must 


| have been, for the tea bell rang, and she heard 


feet tripping by her door and down the stairs. 
Then with a long sigh she rose from her re- 

cumbent position and went to the window. Na- 

ture wore her most beautiful garments at that 


ing green, the clouds touched with amber, float- 
ing in a sea of blue, the broad stretch of fields, 
rivers and hills, . 

Suddenly. a clear, childish voice floated in 


also, at her window, just recovered from a long 
and dangerous -illness. Anne was singing, and 


ear of the heart-stricken Rose: 
“Rock of Ages, eleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.’ 
Then the tears caine, hot and abundant, and 
for a long time she wept and sobbed, feeling ut- 
terly forsaken. 
Somebody knocked, and Rose heard Miss Rut- 





I dare say little Paul has printed a line or 











and—O, that I should live to say it of one [have! 


whatis the matter. O, my child, when [ think | 


moment, and her eyes were strangely opened to | 
see them all—the great hill-slopes rich with liv- | 


from the next room, where Anne Reeves sat, | 


O, how clear and distinct every word fell on the, 


lege’s voice. Slowly she unlocked the door, and 
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ROSE MORRISON. 


let the comforter in, telling her all, in a weak, 

broken voice. The sorrowful silence, the tender 

patting of her fingers against her temples, quict- 

ed poor Rose more than any common-place volu- 

ble sympathy could have done. Miss Rutlege | 
insisted on her having a cup of tea brought up 
with toast, and then Rose, following her advice, 
slept; but it was the sleep of exhaustion. 

Miss Rutleyze did not expect to see Ruse, when, 
next morning, the bell rang for prayers, but she 
was there, pale and languid, yet with a smile for 
her teacher. All the morning she was thought- 
ful, and at recess time, asked if she might see 
Miss Rutlege alone. | 

“You say [am almost perfect in music,’’ she | 
said, as the teacher led her into her own private 
room. ‘‘Can you take me in as assistant, or un- ; 
der-teacher in that branch? I will try and give 
you satisfaction.” | 

“Prof. Moore is going away,” replied Miss 
Rutlege, “fon account of his health. He has the 
‘junior classes, you know; well, you shall have 


do all I can to heip you.” 
Rose could not speak for some moments. 
“Lam going to bring mother here,” she said, 
when she had found her voice; “I have thought 
lit allout. There’s a little cottage at the bend. 


dear, and I know not what to do or what to ad-| Mother shall sell her house and the furniture | 
We will live | 


she does not need, and come here. 
together, she, and Paul, and I. 
| educated.” She hesitated. 
you believe I shall succeed?” 

The teacher’s eyes were full of tears. She 
grasped the slender fingers, as she said, in a 
voice that trembled with emotion,— 

“T know you will.” 

The teacher’s penetration had not been at 
fault. All fashionable dress, all affected airs 
and indifference to study were laid aside, now; 
“Paul must be educated.” 

And Paul was educated, and grew to man- 
hood blessing the noble sister who had sacrificed 
so much for him. Nor did Rose lose her visit to 
Europe. In due time the dream of her life was 
fulfilled. 


Paul must be 
“Miss Rutlege, do 





——__ oo -—__——_—— 
ABOVE THE SNOW LINE. 

A newly-married man took his bride on a tour 
to Switzerland for the honeymoon, and, when 
there, induced her to attempt with him the as- 
cent of the high peaks. The lady, who, at 
home, never ascended a hill higher than a 
church, was much alarmed, and had to be car- 
ried by the guides with her eyes blindfolded, so 
as not to witness the horrors of the passage. 
The bridegroom walked by her side, expostulat- 
ing with her on her fears. He spoke in honey- 
moon whispers, but the refraction of the air was 
such that every word w .s audible. 











his place with no abatement of salary, and I will | 


“You told me, Leonora, that you always felt 
happy, no matter where you were, so long as you 
were in my company. Then why are you not 
happy now?” 

“Yes, Charles, I did,”’ replied she, sobbing hys- 
terically; “but I never meant above the snow 
line!” 

ae 
For the Companion. 
BOYS ABROAD. 
By the Author of “Dodge Club,” “B. 0. W. G.,” etc. 
Cuarrer XI. 

Frantic Efforts to Awaken Tom—The Result— 
Obstinacy of a Sleeper —VcHetri—An Evil 
Landlord with his Evil Inn—Direful Antic- 
ipation Preparations for an Attack by Rob- 
bers- The Dread Footstep. 

There was certainly cause for anxicty. Tom 
Was not accustomed even at night to sleep so 
heavily. As a general thing he slept lightly and 
waked easily. But now he was like one who 
had taken an opiate, and the most desperate et- 
forts of Harry were of no avail. In vain he 
shook him. In vain Uncle Zebedee remonstrat- 
ed. In vain the whole party roared, howled and 
bellowed in his ear. Tom was in the land of 
“Murphy;” so farin that land that the voices 
of his friends failed to reach him. 

They, however, did what they could, and find- 
ing that it was impossible to rouse him, they 
tried to guard him from the consequences of this 
insidious air. They wrapped coats around him, 
and folded shawls over-his face, so that the air 
which he was breathing might at least be miti- 
gated in its character, before it passed into his 


| Jungs. 


By this time they had atwo hours drive yet 
before them. These two hours passed slowly 
and tediously. To them in their anxiety about 
Tom, the carriage seemed to go slower than any 
earriave had ever gone before. 

At last, to their immense relief, they came to 
the end of the marshes, and the hill country 
rose before them. After ascending for some 
time the air grew colder and clearer. ‘Tom’s face 
was uncovered, and he was held in an upright 
position. 

The fresh breeze blew on his face, and gradu- 
ally brought with it a restorative which alleviat- 
ed the evil effects of the noxious miasma of the 
| marshes. Harry shook him, and the rest kept 
up a general tumult; and at length, to the im- 
mense relief of all of the party, Tom opened his 
eyes. e 

The sleep seemed to have passed away. He 
looked around in a dreamy way, but the boys 
were on the alert to catch his waking senses. 
“Fire! fire!’ cried Syd. “Murder!” cried Noah. 
“Tom, rouse up! We are among the moun- 
tains. Fra Diavolo and fifty thousand brigands 
are barring the way! Get out your revolver.” 

“What's all that stupid nonsense for?” cried 
Tom, indignantly, rubbing his cyes, sitting 
straight up, and looking around him. 

“Wake up!” cried Harry. 

“Aint Tawake?” said Tom. 
as you are.” 

At this a roar of laughter burst forth. 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“Why, man, you’ve been sleeping so that we 
thought you’d never wake again.” 

“T haven’t been asleep,” said Tom, sharply. 

At this another roar of laughter followed. 

“You’ve been asleep yourselves,” said Tom, 
indignant both at the charge of falling asleep, 
and at their Jaughter. 

“O yes, we’ve all been asleep, said Harry. 
“Perhaps you didn’t fall down on my kuces. 
Perhaps it wasn’t your teeth that caught hold of 
my trousers. Perhaps you didn’t hold on so 
that when I pulled your head up, my trousers 
gave way. Perhaps I did that myself!” 

And Harry displayed the long reut in his trou- 
sers to the astonished Tom. 

In fact, he was profoundly astonished. Ie 
didn’t seem to have the slightest recollection of 
having fallen asleep. The two hours which had 
been so long to them had been nothingness to 
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him. But he could not deny it now. He kept 
silent and looked upon his work in utter amaze 
ment. 

Yet he was now thoroughly awake, and ina 
short time they drove into Velletri and stopped 
before an inn. 

It was a small, dirty town, and the inn also | 
was dirty. On entering they saw a long, low | 
room, with one rough table. The walls were | 
rough plastered, and a dozen clumsy chairs stood | 
around. 

A number of ill looking fellows, heavily beard- 
ed, with black, twinkling eyes, heavy eyebrows | 
and sullen faces, passed out. Thelandlord came | 
to welcome them. He was aman with a thin, | 
sallow face, evil smile and sinister expression. 
He could not speak English, and the party could 
not speak Italian; so they brought in the driver, 
who could speak English, and got him to inter- 
pret their wants. These were simple—a dinner 
and lodging fer the night. 

The landlord promised both. After a scruti- 
nizing glance at all the party, he withdrew, and 
they sat down and waited. 

“T don’t like the looks of this place,” said Syd. 

“I don’t like the looks of that landlord,” said 
Noah. 

“IT don’t like the looks of those men that went 
out,” said Tom. 

“[v’s a beastly looking place, that’s a fact,’’ 
said Harry; “and those fellows are about as ruf- 
fianly looking a lot as ever I saw.” 

“They look a precious sight more like heathen 
than Christians,” said Uncle Zebedee; “but I | 
suppose these here Jtalians air a kind of pagans. | 
They haint got any real Gospel preachin’, and 
how could they be Christians?’ 

“Christians or pagans, they’re a bad lot,” said | 
Harry. | 

“Did you see how those men stared at us as | 
they went out?” 

“Stared? Why, they glared at us.” 

“And the landlord, too.” 

“If this inn were in the middle of the Pontine 
Marshes, where that other inn was, I shouldn’t 
care to pass the night here.” 

“What sort of a place is this?” 

“1 don’t know any thing about it.” 

“Nor I.” 

“It seems asmall kind of a place. It looks 
like one of those Italian towns that we read 
about, where brigands are in the habit of mak- 
ing themselves at home, and ure related to half 
the inhabitants, or connected with them.” 

“Tt’s got walls, though.” 

“Of course—all Italian 
the middle ages, my boy.”’ 

At length dinner was brought in. There 
were soup, and meat, and various peculiar dishes 
seasoned with garlic, and a few vegetables, and 
maccaroni, and rolls, and sour wine. They were 
all so hungry that they made an excellent meal, 
and then sat chatting for an hour or two. Then 
they asked for their rooms, and the landlord, 
taking a iniserable little oil lamp, led the way up 
Stairs to a Jarge room, in which there were four 
beds. This was to be their sleeping place. 

After he left, the boys looked all around. The 
room was on the second story, and seemed to 
occupy the entire floor, At one end there was 
an openins in the ceiling, which seemed to lead 
into the attic. A ladder was placed against the 
wall here, forming «a m@ans of ascent. There 
were two windows in front, and one at each end. 
The door was on the back side of the room. 
There was no lock on it, and no fastening of any 
kind. 

Altogether the numerous windows, the cock- 
loft, with its ladder, and the door without fasten- 
ings, inspired them all with a strange sense of 
insecurity. ‘Tom, in particular, was loud in his 
expression of disgust. His slumbers on the 
Pontine Marshes seemed to be followed by as 
violent a reaction in the other direction, and he 
was now the most wide awake and the most 
talkative of all. 

“[’m not going to bed with things this way,” 
said he. “I wouldn’t trust a single soul in this 
house.” 

“We're in a fix,” said Syd. 

“No, we're not,” said Tom. 
things fast.’’ 

“How?” 

“Why, barricade ourselves.’ 

“We can’t; we've got nothing to barricade 
with,” said Noah. 

“What are you goin’ to do, boys?” said Uncle 
Zebedee, who was sitting on the bedside. 

“Fasten the doors, somehow.” 

“Fasten the doors? Why?” 

“Why? Because we belicve that the fellows 
down stairs area gang of scoundrels, and will 
pay us a visit while we're asleep.” 

“You don tsay so!” exclaimed Uncle Zebedee. 
“Why, [do declare! Well, I think you’re about 








towns have. That’s 


“Let’s make 


’ 


| down without noise, but in spite of their utmost 





“Pll tell you,” said Tom. “Let’s lift a bed 
against the door.” 
“That'll do it,” said Noah. 


“Tere, boys,” saidTom. ‘Catch hold. We'll 
fix ’em;” and he caught hold of the bed. Itwas 


a massive and ponderous affair, of an antique 
construction, and even the united strength of the 
four boys could not move it without extreme 
effort. Besides, they did not wish to make any 
noise, and so by putting forth all their strength 
they managed to get it against the door. 

“That's all right,” said Tom. 

“And now,” said Harry, “I’m not going to 
have that ladder there.” 

“O yes, that must come down.” 

“Wait. Ithink I’ll go up there and explore 
the attic.” 

Saying this, Harry seized the candle, and as- 
cended the ladder. The other boys followed, 
leaving Uncle Zebedee on the bed. 

On reaching the attic they found it to be a 
large, unfinished loft, extending the whole length 
of the house. The window at one end was open, 
and the other had boards nailed overit. Nei- 
ther of them had sashes. A number of boxes 
were lying about the floor; from the beams hung 
various kinds of dried meats, dried vegetables, 
strings.of maccaroni, and things of that kind. 
They concluded that it was used as gencral store- 
room. A short glance sufficed to show them the 
whole of this place, and they soon descended 
again. 

“If they want to get at us,” said Tom, after 
they had reached their bed-room, “they can climb 
into that open attic window. The ground is not 
far below it.” 

“In that case,” said Harry, “we may as well 
remove this ladder.” 

It was a step ladder, made of stout logs, and 
exceedingly heavy. The boys tried to take it 


, 





care it came down with a thump that shook the 
house. 

“Never mind,” said Harry, with a laugh. 
“They'll think it’s Uncle Zebedee kicking his 
boots off.” 

“T don’t like these windows,’ 
wonder if they open easily.” 

He went round and tried them one by one. 
Not one of them would open. They were dou- 
ble, and mounted on hinges, so as to swing out, 
but from long disuse they had grown fixed in 
their places—not one of them would open. ‘ 

“That's a comfort, at any rate,” said Tom; 
“but I must say these people don’t seem over 
fond of fresh air.” 

“Well, boys,” said Uncle Zebedee, who had 
watched all their proceedings with mild paternal 
interest, as though he was presiding over some 
boyish game, “don’t you think you’d better get 
to bed now?” 

To this the boys assented. They felt secure 
even against the evil gang below, and were at | 
length willing to sink into the helplessness of | 
sleep. Soon they had all disposed of themselves. | 
Unele Zebedee had one bed; Noah another; Syd | 
another; while the fourth and largest, which | 
was against the door, wasappropriated by Harry | 
and Tom. 

Soon all were asleep except Tom. He was 
still fecling the effects of that reyction from his 
slumbers in the Pontine Marshes, which has al- 
ready been mentioned. His nervous system had 
also been affected by the malaria. He could not 
sleep. Allaround him he heard the deep breath- 
ine of the boys; and knew that they were in the 
land of dreams. He alone was in the land of 
realities,—in that dismal house,—the house of 
those evil looking men. 

Now as he lay awake, his fears of some kind 
of an assault increased. All kinds of fancies 
swept through his brain. The very preparations 
which they had made against an attack served 
to make that attack seem more probable. 

What if they should come now! Such was his 
thought every moment. : 

Time passed. Every noise was magnified,— 
every creak, every rustle, every sound struck 
upon his wakeful and excited senses, and made 
his heart beat with apprehension. Time after 
time he raised himself upright in bed and list- 
ened, 

So the hours passed. 

Ile could not‘sleep. He did not know what 
the hour was. Ie was vexed with himself for 
his nervousness. He tried to reason down his 
fears. He tried to count endless numbers, so as 
to force himself to sleep. Ile tried to think of 
falling waters, rolling smoke, and all those other 
subjects, the thought of which is said to be an 
infallible remedy for sleeplessness. 

Suddenly he was roused from all this—quick- 
ly, sharply and terribly. 

There was a sound now—an unmistakable 
one. 


> said Tom. “I 








right. I don’t like this myself.” 
“But what shall we do?” 


It was a footstep on the stair—other footsteps 


softly; but the old floor creaked, and the very 
effort to make no noise only made the noise 
worse, 

Nearer and nearer! 

And there came a noise at the door. 
pressed. A heavier pressure followed. 

Then whispers! 

And Tom, shaking Harry with one hand, kept 
his other over Harry’s mouth, and hissed in his 
ear,— ; 

“Harry! Wake! They’vecome! Don’t speak!” 


To be continued. 


It was 


——— 
For the Companion. 
THE WIDOW’S PICTURE. 

“Madam, I will give you six hundred dollars 
for the picture in cash.” 

“Indeed, sir, I cannot part with it.” 

“But you are starving. And what will become 
of your children?” 

“Yes, we are in a state of great destitution. 
Still I must obey my husband’s dying request. 
And besides, I do not consider that the picture 
is mine.”’ 

“O, that is mere sentimental nonsense. Your 
husband would never have wished you to keep 
the picture for a stranger and yourself starve in 
the meantime.” 

“Well, sir, I have nothing more to say. I 
shall keep the picture at least as long as I live, 
or till the owner comes for it.” 

This conversation took place in a poor garret 
in the city of Philadelphia. The speakers were 
a picture-dealer and the widow of a German art- 
ist, named Ernest Maler. 

The widow was glad that the dealer had come 
while her children, Adeline, aged ten, and Er- 
nest, seven, were out, for it would have been more 
difficult to resist his solicitations when joined to 
their entreaties. 

Her husband had now been dead six months, 
and what money had been realized from the pic- 
tures and artist’s materials he had left was now 
exhausted, and how she was to support herself 
and children was a question which pressed heav- 
ily on Mrs. Maler’s mind. The children had al- 
ready begun to complain that they had not 
enough to eat, and that their schoolmates took 
notice of their shabby clothes, but all the em- 
ployment she had been able to procure hitherto 
had only seemed to put off for a little the day of 
utter destitution. 

Ernest Maler had not been very successful in 
his profession. He was a good and careful 
painter, but he lacked invention. His pictures 
would bear close inspection, but they were not 
popular and never found a ready sale. Hence 
he had gradually devoted himself more and 
more to copying. Having obtained some com- 
missions for copies of pictures by the great mas- 
ters, he went to Dresden, in Germany, from the 
neighborhood of which city he had come with 
his parents when a boy, and there set to work 
in the splendid gallery of the Pinacothek. He 
had, however, only finished one picture of the 
Virgin and Child, when he canght cold from sit- 
ting all day in the unwarmed gallery, and find- 
ing that his lungs were affected and his days 
were numbered, he hastened back to Philadel- 
phia, in the hope that his life might be prolonged 
or that he might at least die with his family. 
Only the latter hope was realized. He lived but 
a few weeks after reaching home. 

All hé could leave his orphan children and his 
wife, who was herself an orphan, was a few 
sketches and the picture of the Madonna he had 
painted in Dresden, which was acknowledged by 
all to be exquisitely done. The picture-dealer 
who took the sketches, easel, &c., from the wid- 
ow would gladly have taken the picture also, but 
before leaving home the artist had received two 
hundred dollars on this commission, and there- 
fore justly considered the picture as the property 
of Mr. Crawford, who had ordered it. This gen- 
tleman was not now to be found in Philadelphia, 
and all that could be learned about him was 
that he was gone to California. The dying art- 
ist’s last injunction had been that the picture 
should be kept till it was claimed, as he hada 
firm conviction that the gentleman would call 
for it at the time when he had been told to ex- 
pect the artist’s return, and he felt that no final 
loss would come from being strictly honest. 

The dealer was less scrupulous. Again and 
again he had come to Mrs. Maler, and urged her 
to sell him the picture. He assured her Mr. 
Crawford would never return. He offered her 
the full price, six hundred dollars, instead of the 
four hundred she was to receive from him. But 
all in vain. Mrs. Maler, though delicate in 
frame, was a woman of strong principle. She 
did not believe that it would be God’s will that 
she and her children should starve, but if this 
was to be the case she would not purchase tem- 
porary relief by an act of dishonesty. Had she 


a 
her in other ways, but on her final refusal he 
was greatly offended, and she could look for yo 
further help from him in the future, 

Soon after he had finally left the attic the cj}. 
dren came in, hungry for their dinner. Th¢j; 
mother placed a scanty supply of bread and mij}; 
before them, retaining an even smaller portion 
for herself. Mean as the furniture of the garre; 
was, the place scemed glorified by the beautify, 
picture of the Virgin and Child, which hung on 
the wall. The infant Saviour seemed to smile 
in love and pity upon the little family and inyite 
them to trust in Him for their daily bread. Ang 
however lonely the widow felt, the picture g). 
ways reminded her that however few her earthly 
friends might be, there was one above who sym 
pathized with her in all her trials. 

To add to her troubles, as she thought, that 
night her little Ernest was suddenly taken with 
a violent fever. She hesitated to send for a doc. 
tor, for how could she pay him. The child, 
however, soon became so sick that she deter. 
mined to go to the nearest physician herself, and 
telling him her exact circumstances, entreat him 
to come. The doctor to whom she applied 
proved to be both skilful and benevolent. He 
came at once, and under his care the boy soon 
recovered. The doctor became also deeply in 
terested in Mrs. Maler and her handsome and 
well-behaved children, and determined, if possi- 
ble, to assist her. 

In a few days he came to her again. He had 
a very rich patient who was exceedingly sick, 
and whose malady seemed to baflle all his ef 
forts. He had strong suspicions that his dire. 
tions were not followed out by the family, and 
he was about to insist on a nurse being em- 
ployed on his recommendation. Ile proposed to 
Mrs. Maler to take this position. The pay would 
be comparatively good and the work light. She 
hesitated at first to leave her children, but find- 
ing that a kind neighbor was willing to take 
care of them, she at last consented. She wasall 
the more ready to do this, as she had lost her 
regular supply of work through the necessity of 
staving at home to nurse Ernest. 

The good physician took Mrs. Maler in his car- 
riage to the house of his patient. It was a grand 
residence in the western part of the city, near 
the Schuylkill River. The patient, Mr. Fesson, 
was an old bachelor, for whom his nephew, or 
rather the adopted son of his brother, and wife, 
were housekeepers. Mrs. Maler was surprisel 
to find how few servants there were in the large 
mansion. <A colored man-servant, a cook and a 
chambermaid were all, and it was only on M:. 
Fesson’s insisting that the doctor’s wishes should 
be strictly regarded that Mrs. Maler was allowed 
to act as nurse. 

Mr. Fesson had been suffering for some time 
from great nervous prostration, and in order to 
stimulate his nerves, the doctor had prescribed 
pills containing a very minute amount of strycl- 
nine. He was sure that the amount could 
not affect his patient seriously, and yet to his 
great surprise, he was attacked by rigors, his 
body became stiff, and his back arched. In 
shert, he presented every appearance of being 
poisoned by the most virulent of all poisonous 
substances. The doctor was convinced that the 
pills had been given in much greater quantity 
than he had ordered, or that more strychnine 
had been mixed with them. 

On the second night after Mrs. Maler’s arrival 
the housekeeper came into the room and urgel 
her to go and lie down, assuring her that she 
would stay with the sick man. Mrs. Maler was 
very weary, and after much persuasion, at last 
reluctantly consented. But she could notsleep, 
and after a while returned to the patient’s hed: 
side. She could not help noticing that the 
housekeeper hastily took a bottle from the table 
and put it into her pocket, afterwards leavin: 
theroom. That night Mr. Fesson suffered mor 
than ever before. It was some hours before the 
physician was sent for, and when he came, *# 
found his patient in almost a dying state. By 
great exertion, however, he succeeded in resto 
ing him. The next thing he did was to lodze 
information against Mr. Fesson’s housekeeptt 
with the police, and have both her and her hus 
band at once arrested. Grave suspicions of pois 
oning were confirmed by the discovery of 4 
small bottle of strychnine in a cupboard. 4 
druggist also testified to having sold the bottle 
to Mr. Fesson’s nephew. It was further notes 
able, that from the time of the arrest of hs 
housekeeper, the patient began to mend, aud uw 
der Mrs. Maler’s constant care, lic in time rece” 
ered his usual health. So grateful was he t hat 
for rescuing him from a painful death, that he 
not only presented her with a large sul . 
money, but insisted on her keeping house for 
him in place of the wicked wife of his 10 Jess 
criminal nephew. He took also a great fancy ® 


the children, Adeline and Ernest, and treated 








followed. It was the step of one trying to tread 
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donna was now brought from the garret, and, 
provided with a handsome frame, hung in 
the best place in the parlor. Mr. Fesson would 
eladly have paid a thousand dollars for it, but 
Mrs. Maler assured him that it was not hers, 
and was only in safe keeping till the owner, Mr. 
Crawford, should arrive, which they all now 
hoped he would never do. 

“This hope of theirs was destined to be disap- 
pointed. In about a year and a half after the 
artist’s death, and at the time when he had origi- 
nally expected to return from Dresden, Mr. 
Crawford made his appearance in Philadelphia, 
aad after 2 somewhat troublesome hunt, at last 
found his way to Mr. Fesson’s. He was exceed- 
jagly pleased with the picture, but seemed in no 
purry to remove it from the house. He said 
that he had not yet a good place to hang it, and 
se made it an excuse for his very frequent visits 
to Mr. Fesson’s, when he always insisted on sce- 
ing Mrs. Maler also. He declared that the ex- 
quisite face of the Virgin in the picture was an 
exact likness of the artist’s widow, and at last 
one day he told her that much as he liked the 
copy, he could not do without the original. As 
he was a young man of excellent character and 
position, there could be no objection to his suit, 
and as Mr. Fesson adopted the children and left 
his property to them, they were all well provided 
for. The picture had taught the artist’s family a 
lesson of trust and resignation before, so now it 
continually reminded them of their duty to be 
kind and benevolent to their less fortunate 
neighbors. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CHURCH BELL. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

It was a day in June. 

The venerable minister of Cranfield paced 
slowly up and down his front piazza, ever and 
anon coming to a full pause, that he might the 
better take in the loveliness spread out before 
him—the distant mountains, the forests, as. yet 
undisturbed by the settler’s axe, the smoke rising 
from chimneys apparently located without re- 
gard to highways or to each other—but it was 
not these alone, or chiefly, that attracted his at- 
tention; no, nor yet the flowers in his own gar- 
den, nor the peach tree where the bees were hum- 
ming. Though he dearly loved them all, it was 
on the new meeting-house that he gazed with the 
rapture of a bridegroom upon his bride, or the 
devotion of a mother upon her first-born son. 

He had come to Cranfield some sixty years 
previous, when he and his flock were loyal sub- 
jects of King George. With them he had faced 
the perils of Indian warfare, and passed through 
the stormy scenes of the Revolution. It is true 
that most of the generation which witnessed his 
ordination had passed away, but he had soothed 
their sick beds and ministered at their funerals, 
and by these sacred memories was doubly en- 
deared to their descendants. Hitherto, worship 
had been conducted in an old barn-like edifice, 
originally used as a garrison, but as the town 
increased in prosperity, the necessity of a more 
fitting tabernacle began te be felt. It was now 
completed, and as the minister surveyed it on 
this summer afternoon, he pronounced it perfect, 
from its underpinning to the summit cf its lofty 
spire. 

And yet there was one thing lacking. Alas, 
in this world how seldom is it otherwise! One 
thing lacking, for the stately tower was without 
a bell. 

And Parson Peperell felt it; but knowing that 
his people had exerted themselves to the utmost 
to build the church, he would not so much as 
hint ata want which would bring upon them 
additionalexpense. So the robins went to house- 
keeping in the belfry, as cosily as if it had been 
built for their special use, and the congregation 
assembled, as of yore, at the sound of the drum. 
The robins grew old, and their children’s chil- 
dren flew in and out of the family nest, the first 
freshness of the new church faded, giving place 
t@ a chastened hue, perhaps more in keeping 
with its solemnity, and the years carried Parson 
Peperell from his eighties into his nineties, be- 
fore the subject of a bell began to be agitated. 

Israel Westbrook was prime mover in the af- 
fair—he was in most parish affairs—but he en- 
tered into this with peculiar unction because he 
had once heard the minister Say, pointing to the 
church tower, “Could I but hear a bell sounding 
from yonder belfry for a single Sabbath, me- 
thinks I should be ready to depart.’ 

“Please God, you shall hear it,” answered Is- 
rael, for he loved Parson Peperell like a father. 

Soa parish mecting was called, and the purchase 
of a bell unanimously agreed upon. The com- 
mittee, consisting of Israel Westbrook, Abel 
Griswold, and one other, whose name has not 
come down to us, were empowered to give a cer- 


foreseen at the time, however. The bell was | 
purchased and placed in the belfry, and was pro- 
nounced to be “‘as fine a bell as ever swung.” 
“Why, I shouldn’t wonder,” said one, “‘if it 
could be heerd clean down to McNulty’s tahvern, | 
and that’s ten mile from Cranfield, as the crow 
flies.”” And this proved to be a literal fact. 
As on Sabbath morning its clear tones sound- 
ed over the hills and far away, the astonished 
robins flew screaming from the belfry, the able- 
bodied inmates of every dwelling hastened toward | 
the meeting-house, while the infirm and aged | 
might have been seen standing in doorways, 
their hands to their ears, eager to catch the joy- 
ful sound. Parson Peperell thanked his people 
publicly for this new testimony of their regard 
to his wishes, ang all that Sabbath day his coun- 
tenance seemed to glow with a light never seen 
upon it before. Some said the old man had “re- 
newed his youth,’’ but it was only a foregleam 
of that immortal youth upon which he was so 
soon to enter. 
The next morning he did not rise as usual, 
and when his daughter went to his bedside, it 
struck her that he looked strangely. 
“Father! father!’ said she, laying her hand 
on his head. 
“It has come,” said he. 
“What has come? What is it?” asked she, 
anxiously. 
He pointed upward and smiled, but never 
spoke again. A few days afterwards the spirit 
passed away, and the next Sunday the new bell 
tolled for his funeral. 
Some said the excitement of the day had been 
too much for him; others that he had only been 
permitted to wait till his last earthly wish was 
gratified. 
It will be remembered that the committee cho- 
sen to purchase the bell were empowered to use 
their judgment as regarded the price, in conse- 
quence of which they paid fifty pounds more 
than the sum raised by the parish. This fifty 
pounds had beeu advanced by Israel Westbrook, 
his friend, Abel Griswold, promising to be re- 
sponsible for one half the amount, if any trou- 
ble should arise. Not that any trouble was an- 
ticipated, for hitherto the parish had been like 
one great family, of which Parson Peperell was 
the head. Great, therefore, was their surprise, 
when, on presenting their bill at the next parish 
meeting, old Dea. Wetherby arose and said that 
in his opinion they had gone “aJleetle beyond 
what anybody had expected.” 
“How could we know what anybody expect- 
ed?’ asked Israel. ‘We were instructed to use 
our own judgment in the matter.” 
“And it appears to me that’s the very thing 
you didn’t do,” answered the deacon, which 
caused some laughter, and called forth a pert 
remark from one of the younger brethren, to 
the effect that the committee could not be ex- 
pected to make use of a faculty which they never 
possessed. This unseeming levity was rebuked 
by another deacon, who said that, for his part, 
he considered the obligation just as binding as 
though it had been written in black and white, 
and entirely upheld the committee in what they 
had done. This gave occasion to remarks on 
both sides, and the meeting finally broke up in 
disorder, without coming to any conclusion. 
From that meeting dated dissensions and person- 
al animosities, of which that generation never 
saw theend. Probably no one had at that time 
any serious intention of repudiating a debt 
which all must have felt themselves bound in 
honor to pay; but as time went on, the bell be- 
came an old story, and all enthusiasm concern- 
ing it died out. Had not Deerfield got a bell? 
and Londonderry? and even little Charming- 
face? And just in proportion as Cranfield’s 
pride in her bell decreased, her reluctance to pay 
for it increased. Besides, who wants to pay for 
a last week’s dinner, or a worn-out garment? 
But there was one thing which touched Israel 
Westbrook more deeply than the conduct of the 
parish, and that was the refusal of Abel Gris- 
wold to meet his promise. Had he not loved 
Abel as a brother, and trusted him as he did 
himself? And now Abel avoided him, some- 
times crossing the street for the purpose, and 
came seldom, if ever, to his house, and all be- 
cause he owed him twenty-five pounds, and 
never meant to pay it! 
Israel felt all these things to his heart's core, 
and, moreover, fifty pounds was no small loss to 
aman of limited means, and hampered him in 
more ways than one. But he had too much of 
the spirit of good old Parson Peperell, to-cherish 
revengeful thoughts, and when his son, a fiery 
youth, would breathe out threatenings and 
slaughter against the parish in general and Abel 
Griswold in particular, he would say, “Hush, 


| 





tain sum, and more, if necessary, all of which, 


| fused it, he took counsel of his better nature and 


| graveyard, how every stroke of that tolling bell 


top to bottom! 


field. 
Not many years after the death of the old min- 


little lower, and gave up the ghost. Then up- 
rose all the parish and all the townspeople to do 
honor to the man they had injured so deeply. 
Abel Griswold begged, with tears in his eyes, 
that he might be among the pall-bearers; and 
though Israel’s fiery son would gladly have re- 


consented. 
As the long procession moved slowly to the 


must have smitten the hearts of many who com- 
posed it, with remorse and penitence! As the last 
sod was laid on the grave, and the mourners 
turned to depart, the bell struck, but instead of 
giving forth its wonted clear, ringing sound, it 
was harsh and discordant. Jt had cracked from 
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THE BOY AND THE KING, 
A certain king 

Of Persia had a jewel in a ring. 
He set it on the dome of Azud high; 
And, when they saw it flashing in the sky, 
Made proclamation to his royal troop, 
That who should send an arrow through the hoop 
That held the gem, should have the ring to wear. 


It happened that four hundred archers were 
In the king’s company about the king. 
Each took his aim, and shot, and missed the ring. 


A boy, at play upon the terraced roof 

Ofa near building, bent his bow aloof 

At random, and behold! the morning breeze 
His little arrow caught and bore with ease 
Right through the circlet of the gem. 


The king, 
Well pleased, unto the boy assigned the ring. 
Theu the boy burnt his arrows and his bow. 
The king, astonished, said, “Why dost thou so, 
Seeing thy first sho thath had great success?” 
He answered, ‘‘Lest my second make that less.”’ 


ou 








For the Companton. 
AN ADVENTURE IN “THE BLACK 
ASH SWAMP.” 
It was in February. We were down in the 
“Black Ash Swamp,” Rod Nichols and I, hunt- 
ing for araccoon. The Black Ash Swamp is one 
of those curious low places, which never freeze, 
even in the dead of winter, up here in Maine, 
where the thermometer often stands at 20° be- 
low zero. However cold the morning, go down 
into that swamp and you will find it open. The 
tussocks of swamp-grass and ¢cat-tails keep green 
underneath, all winter long; and when the heav- 
iest snows come, two fect ata time, every flake 
melts as fast as it falls here, and the bog is nev- 
er covered. When the pond below is frozen two 
feet thick, come up here and you will find the 
stagnant water without a skim of ice, and the 
black mud as soft and fetid-looking as in July. 
I never quite understood it. The place is kept 
warm somehow. Cold mornings you will fre- 
quently see it steaming. Warm air and vapor 
seem to work up through the mud. They say 
the earth is all afire on the inside; perhaps 
some of the heat gets up through these soft 
spots. That’s what Rod thinks. I doubt it, 
though; I don’t believe the inside fire is so near 
the top of the ground as that. 
We hadn’t gone down there to study geology, 
however, but as I said above, to hunt a’coon. 
Raccoons are generally denned up at this season; 
but there had been one out, prowling round the 
poultry yards; and we had tracked him down 
into the swamp, where he had come to dig in 
the mud for frogs and lizards, which were tak- 
ing their winter nap under the tussocks. 
Making our way cautiously in through the 
black ashes and thick firs that cover the swamp, 
we came out upon a long, open slough of mud 
and inky-looking water, stretching away in 
striking contrast with the white snows on either 
side. It was some four or five rods across it; 
and peeping through the dense green boughs, 
we spied Master Grayback pottering in the mud, 
on the farther side. He had just dug up some- 
thing, and was holding it in one paw to scrape 
the slime off it with the other. For raccoons, al- 
though they prefer what might at first seein a 
rather disgusting dict, are really very neat and 
fastidious about their food. 
After getting the worst of the mud off, we saw 
him begin to dip and rinse it in the water. Old 
hunters say that they always wash their food 
before eating it. And L suppose that is why 
| naturalists have named the raccoon ‘Totor,” 
which means the washer. 
“Splendid chance on him,” whispered Rod, 
and raising the gun, fired 
The coon jumped up, tumbled over, then 


among the thick evergreens. 
“After him!’ shouted Rod. 
“He’s hit!) He won’t run far.” 


so far,’ 


kept on. 
alittle way ahead; the trail led into it. 


scrambled to his feet again and scuttled away 


although doubtless intended in good faith, was | brother. Vengeance belongeth unto the Lord.” | soft to permit of our cutting across it. That 
very vague and unsatisfactory, and afterwards | And in His own time the Lord sent an admoni-| took some minutes; and when we got round 
led to deplorable results. Nothing of this was | tion which is remembered to this day in Cran-| where the coon had been digging, he was no- 
| where in sight, but had left a trail, leading off 
through the deep snow into the woods, with here 
ister, Israel Westbrook bowed his weary head a! and there a red blotch. 


Striking into this, we 


| followed it as fast as we could wallow, 


“Wish you had taken the gun,” saidI. For 


in his eagerness to overtake the game, Rod had 
| dropped the gun, on the other side of the slough. 


“Should, if I had thought he would have run 
’ said Rod. 

We didn’t just like to go back after it, and so 
There was a thick clump of hemlocks 
“We shall find him in there,” said Rod. 
And just at that moment we heard a low 
growl, 

“What did I tell you?” 

Raccoons are quite noisy growlers. We pushed 
in through the hemlock, when, with a louder 
growl, there rose up from the snow a large, 
fieree-looking creature, not five yards off. At its 
feet lay the coon, torn and bloody; the beast was 
devouring it, but hearing us coming, had raised 
itself, growling with its mouth full, and making 

a queer, snuffling noise, such as you may have 
heard at a menaverie, when the wild beasts are 
fed with meat.” "T'was such a surprise that for a 
moment we stood staring. But sceing the crea- 
ture crouch as if to spring, we both turned and 
scrambled out in a hurry; never stopping till we 
were at a respectful distance. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Rod. “Thought it was 
the coon growling! What was that?” 

“A catamount, perhaps,” said I. 

“O, no; I guess not. Might have been a ‘lu- 
civee,’ though, or a wild-cat.” 

The animal didn’t come out to chase us; he 
had better business inside the thicket. 

“Must have been lurking in there,”’ said I. 
“Yes; and when the coon ran in there, he 
pounced upon him. Let’s get the gun.” 

Nothing could be done without that; and we 
went back and round the slough to where Rod 
had dropped it. 

“Put in a good charge,” said he, pouring out 
a handful of buck-shot. I dropped a dozen of Bs 
them down upon the powder, Nothing like hav- 
ing in plenty of shot when you want to do big 
execution. Rod took the gun; and getting out 
my jack-knife, I cut a stick of green “horn- 
beam,” thick as my wrist, and about three feet 
long, for a shillalah, Thus armed, we went 
back toward the hemlocks. 

There was nothing in sight; but on getting up 
within four or five rods, we distinguished a sort 
of craunching noise, as if bones were being 
gnawed. It wasn’t best to get too near. 

“Wish he woald come out in sight,” said Rod. 
“T don’t just like to go in there. If the gun 
should miss, we might get an awful scratching! 
Pitch a snow-ball over there, on to him.” 

I threw a chunk of snow-crust. No notice 
taken of it. Then another—and another. 
busy eating coon to come out for trifles. 
“Tl see if we can’t start him,’’ muttered Rod. 
“Tl let this charge of shot go through there!” 
cocking the gun. 

“Aim low, then—under the boughs.” 

Rod fired; and we heard the shot cut through 
the thicket. 

A snarling growl followed the report. Then 
the boughs rustled; and out came the cat, on 
the other side, and bounded away with the coon, 
what was left of it, in its mouth. 

“Out with that powder-horn!” shouted Rod. 
“Let’s load wp quick and follow him.” 

No trouble in doing this; for a great, plunging 
trail marked its course, flecked with blood-drops, 
though these probably came from the carcase of 
the coon. 

“We need our snow shoes,” said I, as we floun- 
dered along. 

“Yes; and a hound too. 
‘Vete’ here. Never can catch up with him at 
this rate. Snow’s too deep.” 

But about twenty rods further on, we got a 
glimpse of the creature. Te had stopped to tin- 
ish the coon. We could see his mottled back 
crouching in the snow, eight or ten rods away. 
But secing us coming, he caught up his prey 
and bounded off again. 

“Don’t like the looks of the gun,” said Rod. 
“Wouldn't wonder if some of those shot hit him, 
back in the hemlock.” 

About a quarter of a mile from the swamp a 
high ridge, or mountain, rises abruptly in the 
forest, with bare, gray ledges or crags, showing 
amid the scrubby spruees which grow upon it. 
The trail led directly to the foot of this ridge, 
and thence up the steep side, among great rocks 
and scraggy evergreens. 

“Be on the lookout. He won’t run far up 
here without stopping to rest,’’ panted Rod, as 
we climbed up, catching hold of the prickly 
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Ought to have old 
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my son, it is not for frail man to judge his 


We had to go round the slough; it was too 


branches, 








We had worked our way to the bottom of a 
mass of overhanging rocks, when, hearing a 
noise as of claws scratching on bare stones, we 
looked up and saw the animal in a sort of fis- 
sure or great crevice. But the instant Rod 
raised the gun, it growled and drew back out of 
sight. And climbing up a little nearer, we could 
see that the fissure led back into a dark hole. 

“Got a den there,” said Rod. 

“What's to be done? How shall we get. at 
him?” said I. 

“Ought to have old Vete here, and a whole 
gang of fellows,” replicd Rod, “You stand here; 
take the gun and keep him in; and I’ll go home 
and raise a crew.” ; 

Off he went, and I mounted guard with cocked 
musket—sincerely hoping he wouldn’t come out, 
though. 
voices, and soon saw them coming up,—Rod, 
his older brother John, and Tom Willis, a cousin 
of theirs. They were bringing guns, poles, and 
rolls of dry birch bark. Vete came dashing on 
ahead of them, and ran straight up to the mouth 
of the den. 

““Wild-cat, is it?” said John, climbing up to 
where I stood. ‘S’-take him, Vete! Take him!” 

Vete rushed in, and a prodigious uproar en- 
sued,—growls, barks'and snarls,—in the midst 
ef which Vete sprang owt again, with two pale, 
bright spots in the blackness behind him. The 
poor dog’s ears were wofully slit, and there were 
several long scratches on his nose and jowl. He 
whined and cast a reproachful look at his mas- 
ter, for getting him into such a scrape, 

“Too bad, Vete,” said Tom. 

“Dog can’t manage him,” said John. “Might 
have fired at his eyes when he chased Vete out, if 
we had been ready.” 

The eyes had now vanished. 

“Let’s run in a torch,” said Tom, taking up 
one of the poles; “perhaps we can shoot him.” 

A roll of bark was lighted and stuck upon the 
end of the pole. 

“Now be ready to shoot,”’ said Tom, thrusting 
it slowly in. 

The light disclosed a damp, dark hole, which, 
at a little distance, turned off behind great rocks. 
The creature had gone in back of these; and to 
get the torch in toward him, Tom was reaching 
in with the pole. All at once there was a spit 
anda rush! Tom jumped back, tried to draw 
out the pole, but only got it crosswise. Out 
leaped the cat headlong, and striking blindly 
against the pole, swept us all down over the 
rocks with it, ina heap together. 
great din and shouting! Two of the guns went 
off. "Twas a wonder we hadn’t slauchtered 
each other! 


There was a 


But saving a few bumps and graz- 
ings, nobody was hurt; and picking ourselves 


up, we saw the wild-cat running off through the | 


snow down into the woods, with Vete in hot pur- 
suit. Away they went, and were soon out of 
sight. 

“Load up quick!” cried Tom. 
him yet!” 


“We'll have 


They had already got down into the swamp, as 
we could tell by the barking; but following 
steadily on the trail, it began to sound nearer. 

“Treed him, | guess,”’ said Rod. 

And forty or fifty rods farther on, we came in 
sight of Vete, barking and whining at the foot 
of a great hemlock. 

“Now work up easy,”’ said Tom. “There he 
is!” pointing toa mass of gray fur just visible 
through the green boughs near the top of the 
tree, 

Raising our guns, we fired together. 
yawl followed the reports. 


A loud 


The creature clung 


to the branches 2 moment, then fell heavily into 


the snow, kicked awhile and was dead. 
It was a large specimen of the bay lynx, com- 
monly called the wild-cat, 
C. A. STEPHENS. 
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TAME CODFISH. 

Mr. Buckland, in a recent number of Land and 
Water, gives an interesting account of a visit 
paid by him to a pond containing tame codfish 
at Port Logan, Wigtonshire. 
question belongs to a gentleman by the name of 
McDougall, and consists of an amphitheatre 
about a hundred feet in diameter hollowed out of 
a solid rock by the sea. All ezress from this is 
prevented by a barricr of loose stones, through 
which water passes freely. On approaching the 
shore of the pond many codtish of great size 
were seen; and when a servant woman who had 
charge of the fish approached with some mus- 
cles, the surface of the water was perfeetly alive 
with the strugeling fish. They eame close to 
the edge, and after a little while permitted Mr. 
Buekland to take hold of them, serateh them on 
the back, and play with them in various ways. 


Among other experiments tried by him was that | 


of holding a muscle in his hand, and allowing 
the fish te swallow his hand in the effort to ob- 


In the course of half an hour I heard | 


The property in | 
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prictor an ample supply of excellent feod, the | 


the cod taken in the open sea. Whenever need- 
ed for the table a selection can readily be made | 
from the most promising of those at hand, and | 
the fish secured witheut any difficulty. 

A correspondent of Land and Water, referring 
to this account of the codfish at Port Logan, re 
marks that when he visited the pond, fifty years 
ago, there was a blind codfish in the pool, which 
the woman who had the pond in charge used to 
feed with limpets taken from the rock. When 
this fish came to the surface with the others she 
caught itin her fingers, sat down with it upon 
a stool, having a pail of the limpets, shelled in 
her lap, with which she fed it out of an iron 
spoon, the fish seeming to enjoy it very much. 
After feeding she returned it to the pond. The 
writer avers this to be a fact, although he evi- 
dently scarcely expects it to be believed.—Har- 
| per’s Magazine. 

——— +> 
THE VICE-PRESIDENCY. 

The recent severe and dangerous illness of 
Vice-President Colfax has called some attention 
to the office which he holds, and particularly 
with reference to what takes place on the death 
of a person holding it. 

Much tiiat has been said on the subject seems 
to indicate that little is known of the history of 
the second station in the national government, 
—for some of the statements made are grossly 
inaccurate; and facts that belong to that history 
are not mentioned, evidently because the writers 
did not know them. 

The Convention that made the Constitution of 
the United States did not intend to create any 
such officer as the Vice-President. 

The first provision looking to na such office 
went no farther than this, that the President 
of the United States Senate should, in the event 
of the office of President of the United States be- 
coming vacant, act in his place until the office 
should be filled by a regular election. 

Just before the Convention was closed, it was 
suddenly resolved that there should be a Vice- 
President created, and the reason given for ere- 
ating such an Officer was explained by a member 
of the Special Committee to whom the subject 
was referred. 

He said, “Such an officer as Vice-President is 
not wanted. He was introduced merely for the 
sake of a valuable mode of election, which re- 
| quired two to be chosen at the same time.” 
This “valuable of election’ provided 
| that the person who should receive the highest 
|number of electoral votes, being a majority of 

all the votes cast, should be declared President; 
| and the person who received the next highest 
oon whether a majority or not, should be 
| 
| 
| 











mode 


declared Vice-President. 

At the first election, in 1788-89, George Wash- 
ington received all the electoral votes cast,—69, 
—and beeame President. John Adams was de- 
clared Vice-President, though he had only 8 
| votes, or one less than a majority. 

This mode of choosing a President and a Vice- 
| esktent was found to work. badly, and the 
| Constitution was so amended as to enable elee- 

tors to vote directly for President and Vice-Pres- 
| ident. , 
| The viee-presidency was thought more of in 
early times than it is now, or than it has been 
| for many years past. 


It was supposed that the 
second officer had a sort of claim to sueceed to the 
| place of the first officer, when the latter retired. 
| John Adams sueceeded to President Washing- 
ton, in 1797; and Mr. Jefferson stepped from the 
second office into the first, in 1801. But no sim- 
ilar promotion occurred till 18387, when Vice- 
President Van Buren succeeded to President 
Jackson. Since 1836-37, no Vice-President has 
been elected to the presidency. 

Several Vice-Presidents have become Presi- 
dents, through deaths of their chiefs. Vice- 
| President Tyler became President in 1841, be- 
cause of the death of President Harrison; Vice- 
President Fillmore became President in 1850, 
beeause of the death of President Taylor; and 
Vice-President Johnson beeame President in 
1865, because of the death of President Lincoln. 

The only real usefulness in the second office is 
in the fact that it provides a simple way to fill 
the first office when that office becomes sudden- 
ly and unexpectedly vacant. 

The Vice-President is President of the Senate, 
but he need not attend the Senate once in all his 
official life,—as that body is constitutionally em- 
powered to elect a President pro tempore,—and 
frequently it does so 

When a Vice-President becomes President, as 
| in the cases above-mentioned, the second office 
| remains vacant, there being no provision made 
for filling it. It remains vacant, too, in case of 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


the death of the person elected to it. 


tain the muscle. These fish furnish to the pro- | ly, George Clinton, of New York, in 1812, toward 


flavor being considered much superior to that of | Massachusetts, at the close of 1814; and William 


the close of his second term; Elbridge Gerry, of 


%. King, of Alabama, in 18338. Mr. King never 
entered the Senate after he was chosen Vice- 
President, and died but a few months later., 

Mr. Calhoun resigned the vice-presidency in 
1832, toward the close of his second term, and 
entered the Senate. 

The Senate elects a Vice-President when the 
people fail to elect one, but it has done so only 
once, namely, in 1837, when it chose Col. R. M. 
Johnson, the Democratic candidate, who had 
failed to get the electoral vote of Virginia, which 
had been given for Mr. Van Buren, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency. 





INDIANS IN BOSTON. 

Boston has been favored with a visit from a 
number of distinguished Indian chiefs, represent- 
atives of distinguished tribes. 

Of these chiefs are Little Raven, head chief of 
the Arapahoes; Buffalo Goad, chief of the Watch- 
itas; and Stone Calf, a Cheyenne chief,—and 
some others. 

They were received here in a most impressive 
manner, and they could not have been better 
treated had they come to us from Queen Victoria, 
or from Emperor William, of Germany. 

Great crowds attended the reception that was 
given them at the Tremont Temple. ‘The chiefs 
addressed the audience in their native languages, 
and were followed by competent interpreters. 
They appeared to be pleased with the attentions 
they received, and we hope carried away good 
impressions of Boston, where, certainly, there 
is no ill feeling toward them. But they are rep- 
resentatives of a doomed race—and because of 
this, it was impossible to look upon them with- 
out a fecling of sadness, 

It is now nearly two centuries and a half since 
the Anglo-American race, as we can call it, first 
came into contact with the aborigines,—and al- 
most the entire history of that race shows that 
wherever it moves it crases the aborigines, as cer- 
tainly as fire erases the buildings or the forests 
when it rages in them without control, 

The whole continent was Indian when Euro- 
peans first came to it, and what is it now? It is 
European, or, at least, it is peopled by men of 
European blood. 

The Indians have been exterminated in some 
parts of the land, In others they are little bet- 
ter than slaves. Andyet inothers they are only 
waiting for dissolution,—and they know it. 

The American Revolution was as fatal to In- 
dian possession in this country as it was to Eng- 
lish rule. Down to the time that American rule 
began in earnest, the Indians were foreed from 
their chosen hunting grounds but slowly; but 
for the last eighty years they have been put un- 
der a high pressure system, and made to travel, 
as it were, by railway, long before the railway 
was heard of. 

Eighty years ago they frightened white men in 
the interior of New York,—now, they are inca- 
pable of frightening them unless it may be in 
small hamlets nearly at the extremity of the 
continent. Sixty years ago they were half mas- 
ters of Ohio,—now, they are not quarter-rulers 
of their own soil. 

It does not seem possible that Gen. Jackson 
could have fought great battles in Tennessee 
against the Indians in 1813-14, for now the Ten- 
nesseeans would as soon think of a war with in- 
sects as of an Indian war. 

lIlow long will it be before the Indian tribes 
will disappear? Judging by what has taken 
place in the last sixty years, and observing how 
tremendously the forces arrayed against them 
have increased in those years, we should say 
there will not be an Indian left in 1931. 

It is pitiful it should be so. There is some- 
thing terribly mysterious in it. But it seems 
to be the immutable law that the weak shall go to 
the wall, against which they are crushed from 
existence. We see the fact, but it is a fact that 
reaches beyond the explanations of human phi- 
losophy. 
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HOW TO MAKE YOURSELF HAND- 
SOME, 

And keep handsome, too. Rain-water and 
good-nature seem wonderfully adapted to pre- 
serve good looks. We can certainly answer for 
the latter from actual observation: 


Diana of Poitiers, Duchess of Valentinois, re- 
sorted to no tricks to preserve her beauty to the 
age of threescore years and ten, she who at six- 
ty-five rode on horseback like a girl! This re- 
markable woman was a celebrated beauty in an 
age of beauties, yet, strange to say, no historian 
has ever given details of those wondrous charms 
which captivated two kings, one of them fifteen 
years her junior in age. 

We do not even know whether her eyes were 
blue or black, whether her hair was light or 
dark; we only know that she was the loveliest 
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an age when most women are shrivelled and un. 
attractive. 
People said she possessed a sceret that ren. 
dered her impervious to the ravages of time, 
Some went so far as to say in that superstitioys 
ave that she had bought her seeret from a yery 
dark gentleman indeed! . 
What was this secret, then? Did she ever te] 
it? Never. Did any one ever know it? Yes, 
her perfumer. Did henever tell it? Not during 
her life. ° 
It is known, then? It is, for those who have 
the patience to wade through musty manuscripts 
and books. May we not know it? You will only 
smile and disbelieve! Try. Good, then we wij] 
translate Maitre Oudard’s own words to you: 
“[, Oudard, apothecary, surgeon and perfum. 
er, do here declare on my faith and on the mem. 
ory of my late honored and much beloved mis. 
tress, Madame Diana, of Poiticrs, Duchess of 
Valentinois, that the only secret she possessed, 
with which to be and remain in perfect health, 
youth and beauty to the age of seventy-two was 
—rain water! And, in truth, I assert that there 
is nothing in the world like this same rain wa- 
ter, a constant use of which is imperative to ren- 
der the skin soft and downy, or to freshen the 
color, or to cleanse the pores of the skin, or to 
make beauty last as long as life. 
The late lamented Miss Alice Cary has left a 
little poem containing an equally valuable pre- 
scription, but omitting the rain water: 

* friend, here’s a secret 

$y which you may thrive; 
Tam fifty y 
And my w 


s old, 
e’s forty-five— 






A queen among beauties, 
The wedding-guests said, 
When we went to the chureh 
With the priest, and were wed. 
That’s thirty long years past; 
And 1 can avow, 
She was no more a beauty 
To me, then, than now! 


For never the scath of a 
Petulant frown, 

Has ploughed with its furrows 
Her young roses down, 


And still, like a girl, when 
Her praises 1 speak, 

Her heart fairly blushes 
Itself through her cheek. 

And another by an unknown author tells us 
what true beauty is, and comforts us by decid- 
ing that it is not all a pretty face: 

Beautiful faces—they that wear 
The light of a pleasant spirit there— 
It matters little if dark or fair. 


Beautiful hands fire they that do 
The work of the noble, good and true, 
Busy for them the long day through, 


Beautiful feet are they that go 
Swiftly to lighten another's woe 
Through suimer’s heat or the winter's snow, 


Beautifal children, if rich or poor, 
Who walk the pathways, sweet and pure, 
That lead to the mansions strong and sure. 


4» 


CLAIMANTS OF THE FRENCH 
THRONE. 

If the French are in search of a government 
they cannot be Jong in finding one, should they 
pay any attention to the various persons who 
think they have a right to sit on the French 
throne,—or the throne of France. 

In the first place, there is the gentleman who 

vas Napoleon III., and who still Considers him- 
self to be nobody less than the third Napoleon. 
Ie was deprived of the French throne in Sep- 
tember, 1870. The Parisians heard of his defeat 
and capture at Sedan, and then rose and over 
threw his dynasty. He, after spending half a 
year in an elegant Prussian prison, went to Eng- 
land, where he now resides as a private person, 
and it would have been better for the world if he 
had never been any thing else. But he does not 
recognize the right of the Parisians to overthrow 
him, and considers himself Emperor of the French 
at this moment. 

Another claimant of the French throne is the 
Comte de Paris. He is the heir and representa 
tive of Louis Philippe, who was King of the 
French from the beginning of August, 1830, to 
the close of February, 1848. 

Louis Philippe’s eldest son was the Duke of 
Orleans, who was accidentally killed in 1842. 
His rights descended to his eldest son, the pres 
ent Comte de Paris, then a child, now a man 
verging toward middle life. 

A third claimant is the Comte de Chambord 
—but he claims to be King of France and Ne 
varre. He is the representative of the old Bout 
bon line, and claims to be King by the grace of 
God, and not through the election of an ances 
tor. He and his supporters consider him to be 
King de jure,—that is, of right; but he is not 
King de facto—that is, he is not King in fact. 
Ie is the son of the Due de Berri, younger son 
of that King Charles X., who lost the throne of 
France in 1850. 

The Due de Berri was assassinated in Febru 
ary, 1820. The Duchesse de Berri, seven months 
later, (Sept. 29, 1820,) gave birth to a son, the 
same person now commonly called the Comte de 
Chambord. 

This boy was made Duc de Bordeaux. Whet 











Three Vice-Presidents have died in office, name- 


woman at a court of lovely women, and that at 


Charles X. found he could not retain his throne, 
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in 1830, he abdicated in favor of his grandson, 
then in his tenth year. Charles’s eldest son, the 
Duc d’Angouleme, also stepped aside in behalf 
of his young nephew. The French would not 
accept this arrangement, and the Duke of Bor- 
deaux went into exile with his family, and an 
exile he has ever since remained. 

He took the title of Comte de Chambord from 
the estate of that name, which was bought for 
him by the French people in 1821. 

He represents Louis XIV., from whom he is 
descended. The Comte de Paris represents Philip 
Duke of Orleans, only brother of Louis av. 
Should the former dic without a son, the latter 
would become heir to all the former’s roval 
rights, a3 legitimate King of France and Na- 
yarre. ‘ 

The Comte de Chambord will be fifty-one 
years old on the 29th of next September. His 
wife (the Princess Maria Theresa Beatrice, of 
Modena, is fifty-four. They have no children. 
Thus the Comte de Chambord is the last of his 
line. 

Report says that he and the Orleans Princes 
have united, and hope to restore him, as Ilenry 
Y., King of France and Navarre. 


—_——__+o+—___— 


Is THERE ANY MOTHER HERE? 

Alittle girl once followed the workmen from 
her father’s grounds, when they went home to 
their dinner, because she was very fond of a 
kind old man who was one of them. When he 
looked from his door, he saw her sitting on a 
log, waiting for him, and invited her to go into 
the cottage. She looked in, saw the strange 
faces around the table, and hesitated. When he 
urged her, she raised her sweet little face and 
inquired,— 

“Is there any mother in there?” 

“Yes, my dear, there is a mother in here,” he 
answered. 

“OQ, then I’ll goin; for I’m not afraid if there’s 
amother there!”’ 

Her child’s experience had told her she could 
place confidence in a mother’s sympathy. A 
home may be small and mean, but if it is the 
shrine of a mother’s love, it is a happier place 
than a palace would be without this blessed 
presence. 

Miss Jewsbury writes of a son who had scorned 
his poor home and left his humble mother, but 
came back, after long years, repentant, intend- 
ing and hoping to make her happy. But it was 
too late to atone for his desertion and coldness 
of heart, and leaning over her grave in “the 
poor’s corner of the churchyard,” he cries,— 

“Yes, I will build with marble, 
And gild with gold thy tomb; 

But wert thou in that lowly cot, 
Beneath the wallflowers’ bloom,— 


That very cot I once disdained,— 
How much of heaven on earth were gained!” 


_——— _—__ +> — 

TRAVELLING AND LODGING IN 

ALABAMA. 

The rude hospitality of the Southerners is pro- 
verbial. The following shows that it has not 
changed much since the war. A correspondent 
of the Boston Journal says, writing from Selma: 





In coming down here from Montgomery on 
horseback, with an Alabamian friend, we were 
delayed by rouch travel, reaching one afternoon 
adificult fording-place just before dark. My 
companion, who was no better acquainted, in 
Venturing to swim the creek first, slid from his 
horse and was carried by the current among the 
brushwood below, while the animal, turning 
round, made his way back to the bank from 
whence he started. The ardor of my friend was 
somewhat dampened, and we decided to make 
our way back to a dwelling we had left some 
two miles behind. The warm air compensated 
in part for our mishap, and we reached the cabin 
glad that our luck was no worse. An old negro 
Woman and a “quantity” of children were gath- 
ered round the fire of a lightwood stump, and a 
pack of dogs from under the house came bark- 
ing furiously toward us, with the good effect of 
bringing the master of the house to the door. 

“Can we have a staying here, to-night?” 

Well, we aint so mighty fine here; but you’ve 
had a smart chance of travel, and aint particu- 
lar. [reckon you'll turn in.” 

While the landlord and my companion were 
taking care of the horses, I began to survey the 
Premises, andl commenced with endeavoring to 
count the children, though we began to think 
they furnished examples of the long-sought per- 
Petual motion. They were nine in all, with an 
infantile “John Rogers” at the breast. The old 
Resro woman was busily oceupied—varving her 
employment by nursing the babies and fondling 
the children, and then fondling the children and 
tutsing the babies. 

Upon his return we inquired of the landlord 
what he could furnish us for supper. 
doin'sn? you can have hoe-cake and common 

fora bit anda half; but if you want ex- 
tra doin’s and chicken-fixin’s, you can have ’em 
for four bits.” . ‘ 

As we had been withont dinner, we decided to 
— the “extras and chicken-fixin’s.” After 
: el which Was quite satisfactory, save that 
Spe fe was villanously strong and bitter, our 
hie _ eusa few hunting stories, and brought 

Servations to a close by saying,— 
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“Strangers, may be you would like to lie?” 

“Mighty tired—reckon we'd better,” said I, 
adopting the old man’s provincialisms, accord- 
ing to the adage, “When you are in Buffalo you 
must do as the buffaloes do.”’ 

My previous examination of the premises had 
apprised me that we were occupying the parlor, 
sitting-room, dining-room, kitchen, dormitorics 
and all, and that there were but two beds. The 
old gentleman pointed us to one of them, and in 
a few minutes we were in a sound sleep. The 
old people and the children were, of course, ac- 
commodated somewhere—where, I don’t know, 
save that I heard an ominous rustling under our 
bed during the night. 


4 ———— 
i MONSIEUR THIERS. 
The following interesting description of the 
most prominent man in Franceis by a travelling 
correspondent of the Boston Journal: 


The old gentleman, seventy-two, but gray and 
wrinkled to a wondrous degree, occupies a small, 
obscure apartment, furnished with a camp-bed, 
as his sleeping room. He has slept on one of 
these hard and narrow couches for the last for- 
ty years. 

In habits he is probably one of the most me- 
thodical men alive. Although he rarely retires 
before midnicht, he invariably rises at five, A. 
M., and his valet brings him a cup of coffee. He 
then throws himself pell-mell into his work, and 
rarely stops before nine. AIL his important pri- 
vate business is considered and prepared before 
most other people are up. From nine to noon 
he usually sees company, and at noon he takes 
a very light breakfast. He always dines at eight 
o’clock, wherever he may be, and uses wine only 
once aday. It is no exaggeration to say that 
for forty years he has not varied from this rou- 
tine. Hc is so active and energetic, even to-day, 
that his secretaries find but little todo. He pre- 
fers writing his own letters to dictating them, 
and on the morning of yesterday he wrote thir- 
ty-five before breakfast. He gives most of his 
important messages verbally, and Keeps five or 
six confidential personages. constantly engaged 
in delivering them. There does not exist 2 more 
admirably preserved old gentleman. He is quaint 
and odd to a degree, however, and seems to be 
most intensely annoyed by any attention from 
the herd. The look of impatience and distress 
that comes over his face when he is compelled to 
murch between two lines of gapers is indescrib- 
able. 


~>> 


WOULDN’T RUN IN DEBT. 


A New York paper says that the other day a 
little son of a well-known bank officer in Wall 
Street lost his purse while coming from Central 
Park, and a stranger, seeing his discomfort, paid 
his railroad fare, three cents. The boy, thank- 
ing him, said, “If you will tell me vour name, I 
will bring it to you to-morrow.” “QO, no,” said 
the gentleman, “never mind about it.”” The bé¥ 
persisted, saying his father never allowed him to 
run in debt. “TL will not give you my name,” 
replied the gentleman, “but I live at No. —, on 
Street.””. The next morning the door-bell 
rung at that house, and our little hero told the 
amused servant maid his errand. 

“Which of the gentlemen is it?’ said she; 
“there are several in the family.” The boy 
twisted on his heel, and after a moment’s 
thought said,— 

‘Have you a photograph book in the house?” 
She brought it, and turning over its pages, he 
said, pointing to one,-‘‘That’s the one. Please 
give him these three cents, and tell him that the 
boy who borrowed it in the cars yesterday left it 
to pay his debt.”” If that little fellow grows up 
with the careful principles which he has now he 
will be a man to be trusted. 
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SNAILS FOR FOOD. 


Of all the disguised good things in nature 
found out by accident or necessity, we know of 
none against which less can be said than the 
snail. 


Old women in this country talk of their vir- 
tues in cases of consumption, but we have never 
known an instance of their having been con- 
sciously eaten. Yet in Paris—hefore the siezc— 
the vinevard snail was regarded as a great deli- 
cacy, and we know that at Vienna it is held in 
high esteem. As oysters are now becoming ex- 
pensive luxuries, we may perhaps connive at the 
introduction of snails in their place, and in time 
give them the same honor as they enjoyed in old 
Rome, where, fattened with bran and wine, they 
are regarded as a choice addition to the supper 
table. The snail is a strict vegetarian in his diet, 
and a far cleaner feeder than the crab, lobster, 
or even the oyster. 





In the south of Europe snails are in great de- 
mand during Lent, when “flesh” is forbidden by 
the Roman church laws. 

————~@o——___—- 
TEXAS FEVER. 


A good many years ago the “Texas fever” 
was the prevailing epidemic. A good old lady, 
not over well posted in matters pertaining to ge- 
ography, had an only son who was badly afflict- 
ed withit. So hich did it run that nothing short 
of a visit to the “land of promise” was likely to 
prove efficacious as a remedy. Go he would, 
much as it was against the old lady’s wishes. 
The next day one of her neighbors, without 
knowing her cause of trouble, paid the old lady 
a visit. She found her in inconsolable gricf, 
and when she would fain comfort her by asking 
her cause of grief, the old lady sobbed out,— 

“O my son John, he’s left this world.” 

“Your son dead?” exclaimed her neighbor, in 
surprise. 

“O no!” again gasped the old lady; “he isn’t 


COMPANION. 


Superb Presents. 


The Publishers of the Companion 


OFFER 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In Gifts 


To those subscribers to the Companion who send 
the largest number of new names to the paper, up to July 
1, 1871. 


The number of Presents that will be given is 
Seventy. The Presents will be 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost......... ceeeeee MATT 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost............ $200. 
1 Smith’s Conservatory Organ, cost ...... $100, 
6 Elgin Gold Watches, cost of each.........8100, 
3 Weed’s Sewing Machines, cost of each ....8&60, 
8 Presents in cash—each resent .............. $25. 
10 Silver Watches, cost of each................45 $12, 


10 Bradley & Co’s Croquet Sets, cost of each. ®12, 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost of each. .@3, 
10 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost of each. ®3, 
10 Beautiful Port Monnaies, cost of each...... 83. 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


WILL BE GIVEN 


In Addition to a Premium for each New 


Subscriber, 


As expressions of Respect from the Publishers to 
the Subscribers of the CoMPANION who are the most 
successful in enlarging its circulation. 


THE PIANO 


Is from the well known manufactory of Messrs. Woop- 
warp & Brown, 387 Washington Street, this city. It is 
seven octave, full round corners, French action, large size, 
highly finished rosewood case, with serpentine moulding. 
A superb present, 


THE ORGANS 


Are the American Organs, manufactured by Messrs. S. D, 
& W.H. Smitu, of this city. They are first-class instru- 
ments in tone, finish and manufacture. The name of the 
makers alone js sufficient to guarantee their superior 
qualities, 


THE WATCHES 


Are the superior watches manufactured by the Elgin 
Watch Company, of Chicago, Il, They are in beautiful 
cases, and unsurpassed in all the qualities looked forina 
good watch. 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, 


Of which we offer three as presents, is a two-thread, lock- 
stitch machine, and is universally acknowledged as one of 
the best in use. 


These Seventy Presents will be given to the Sev- 
ENTY SUBSCRIBERS who secure the seventy largest num- 
bers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMI- 
ums or Commissions they may receive for their new 
subscribers. 


. Remember, whether you get a Present or 
not, the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subsenber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PREsENT—If 
you persevere. 


Subscription Price, $150. . 


Any person sending his own name, and the name of a 
new subscriber, can have two copies for ®2 GO, payment 
in advance, No Premium given. 

A person sending his own name, and the name of two 
new subscribers, can have three copies for ®3 50, pay- 
ment in advance, No Premiums given, 





If you have not received a Premium List, 
send for one. 


Perry Mason & Co., 








dead, but gone to Texas.— Lewiston Journal,” 











WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each week. In order to do se, 
we can use only brief communications, 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 

We cannot return unavailable contributions, 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
COMPARISONS, 


Poetic comparisons rarely are seen, 

Although very often in prose they have been, 

So I thought that they might serve to fill upa lack, 
In some little corner of our ‘‘Nuts to Crack,’ 


1. 


The positive is the old spelling, ’tis said, 

Of a tail which is used on the back of the head; 
The comparative strange is, but none the less true, 
The superlative brings exploration to you, 


2. 


A masculine nickname, the positive shows, 
‘The comparative surelyis good, 
The superlative’s nearly the same as the rest, 
But not quite, should be understood. 

3. 
The positive shows us an animal’s name, 
The comparative is to detain, 


The superlative never is found in the van, 
But is seen at the end of a train. HautTBoy, 


4. 
REBUS. 





An easy rebus for young ‘“‘nutcrackers.” 
Curesk Kurp, 


5. 
POUBLE ACROSTIC, 


1. & a ape 
2. A brave man. 
8. Conqueror cf Rome. 
4. A recluse. 
The initials give a word which means false—the 
Jinals denote something hard, Both together give a” 
national emblem. N. 


6. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in cot but not in bed, 

My second is in color but not in red; 

My third is in west but not in east, 

My fourth is in —— but not in feast; 

My /ifth is in earth but not in soil, 

My sizth is in work but not in toil; 

My whole is the name ofan English poet, 

If you'll think a moment, [ guess you will know it. 
JARRIE HALL. 


7. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Transpose the first letter each time. 
1) Aperson. (2) The dawn of day. (3) Close. (4) 


( 
Acombat. (5) Darkness. (6) View. (7) Correct. 
Luv D. 


8. 
HIDDEN AUTHORS. 
Why is that cow perambulating the yard? 
Send by Ronald to get the letter. 
Did you hear how much gold Smith had found? 
Mrs, Brown in going to the city lost her book. 
Cactus, 


Conundrums. 


Why is a donkey which cannot hold up its head 
like next Monday? Because its neck’s weak. 

When is a sailor not a sailor? When he’s a-loft. 

When is a side of leather like iron-rust? When it 
is an ox-hide. 

Whom did Adam marry, and when did he marry 
her? One Eve. 

Why is a dilapidated shee like ancient Greece? 
Because it once had a Solon, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Alabama. 

. Eye. 

3. Boy-aunt. Buoyant. 

4. A sea of upturned faces. 

5. Cedar, Hemlock, Olive, Upas, Alder, Linden. 

6. Ate, eight. Our, hour. Forth, fourth. Hart, 
heart. Knight, night. 

7. Gough, Abstinence, Luna, Ismailov, Love, Ellen, 





=, Publishers Youth’s Companion, 


Oysters, Galileo—Heavens, 
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THE PATIENT WAITER. 


The rough-drawn picture that I show to-night, 
Is painted from no vague and false ideal; 

And, seen by Memory’s soft and mystic light, 
The shadow may once more appear the real. 


A somewhat curious portrait ;—stature tall 
High forehead, hazel eyes, nose slightly Roman; 

Mouth large, chin sharp,—well, take him all in all, 
His counterpart I think you'll find in no man. 


A battered hat he wore;—Ah! in my time 
I’ve seen all sorts, worn by all sorts of people; 
Hats native-born, and hats from every clime; 
ees and low, broad brim, bell-top and stee- 
ple; 


’Twas none of these—a something strange and rare; 
No shape, no name, no history and no number; 

No nap, of course; indeed, ’twas finished ere . 
Some generous giver broke its attic slumber. 


A threadbare coat, long-tailed, cerulean blue; 

What magic power held warp and woof together 
Year after year, no mortal ever knew; 

And yet ’twas proof against the stormiest weather. 


Its two brass buttons set so high behind 

They seemed like longing eyes to the beholder, 
Unwearied in the hopeless task to find 

A better lookout just above each shoulder. 


The pantaloons of gray, six yards or less, 

But very short, and somewhat loose and flowing; 
Half-mast they looked, a signal of distress, 

The huge brogans conspicuously showing. 


That trudged behind a wheelbarrow all the day ;— 
His only means to gain a scanty living— 

’Tis ruined now—gone like the ‘‘one hoxs shay,” 
No semblance of its grand proportions giving. 


A quiet smile played ever round his mouth; 
A kindly word he had for lord or peasant; 
Blow high, blow low, when floods came, or in drouth; 
Blue skies or black, with him ’twas always ‘‘pleas- 
ant.” 


In life’s mysterious chain he seemed to be 
A rusty link between the past and present; 
In their philosophy men did not see 
The deeper meaning of that one word “pleasant.” 


Who knew what bright hopes sank in deep eclipse, 
What weary hours were his, what pain and trial, 
Before it fell so often from his lips— 
What resignation, and what self-denial? 


Who cared to know? Enough that he was poor— 
And poverty is sometimes called transgression — 
So, when they led him to the workhouse door 
He gave them thanks in that one quaint expres- 
sion. 


Quite willing there to expiate his crime, 
Till flesh should fail, and spirit seek expansion ; 
Content to live, yet waiting for the time 
When Death should lead him to the heavenly man- 
sion. 


And when the summons came, he ote smiled, 
And crossed his thin, worn hands in trust and 


meekness, 
And fell asleep like some o'erwearied child, 
To wake no more in want, and pain, and weakness. 


> 





For the Companion. 
SAVED. 

“Te was the worst boy that had been known 
in all that country for thirty years.’’ So said a 
person, when speaking of Thomas Olivers, a 
wayward youth living in a small village in Eng- 
Jand. 

But Thomas was not happy. He carried with- 
in him atortured conscience that burned him 
like a flame. In the still hours of reflection he 
was deeply penitent, and resolved again and 
again to amend his wretched ways, and to lead 
a life that would bring him peace of mind. 

“The worst boy in all that country” begun to 
pray. At one time he prayed so often that his 
knees became stiff through kneeling. But his 
resolptions were weak; he again was led astray 
by bad companions, and fell under the suspi- 
cion of crime. 

Conscience again asserted its authority. He 
was completely broken down now beneath the 
sense of his guilt. He felt that he was not able 
to save himself from sin, and he had never been 
taught that he must rely upon Jesus as his Sa- 
viour. 

Providenee led him to an old seaport town in 
England, where Whitefield had made an ap- 
pointment to preach, “The worst boy in all that 
country’’ felt that his own case was hopeless, but 
he determined to go and hear the sermon of the 
great preacher. 

“When the sermon began,” he says, “I was 
one of the most abandoned and profligate young 
men living. Before it ended I was a new crea- 
ture.”’ He was led to realize that Jesus was his 
Saviour, and to cast himself at once on the Sa- 
viour’s mercy. From that hour he surrendered 
all that he had to his Lord forever. 

“The worst boy in all that country” was a 
happy man now, though he often wept when he 
recalled his sins in the past. He enjoyed the 
presence of God continually, and his besetting 
sins lost all their power and attractions. “I 
saw God in every thing,’’ he said of the joy of 
his conversion. “The heavens, and the earth, 
and all therein showed me something of Him; 
yea, ‘ven from a drop of water, a blade of grass, 
agrain of sand, I often received instruction.” 

He became a most eminent preacher—that 
“worst boy in all that country.” Hardship, suf- 
ferin x and persecution made him a strong man, 
strong morally and strong in the love of God. 
You have often sung the hymn beginning,— 








“Guide me, O thou great Jehovah,” 


You may have felt strongly in sympathy with 
the words,— 


“IT am weak, but thou art mighty, 
Hold me by thy powerful hand.” 


You have also seen the majestic hymn begin- 
ning— 

“The God of Abr’am praise.” 

These hymns—hymns that seem destined to 
live through the ages—were composed by Thom- 
as Olivers, that poor fatherless boy, who in the 
friendlessness of youth, was led astray, and was 
accounted the “worst boy in all that country.” 

Jesus is an all-forgiving Saviour. Those whom 
the world rejects and abandons may hope. 

“Though your sins he as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow.” H. B. 


+o - —- 


A POOR MINISTER’S TEMPTATION. 

Agur said, “Give me not poverty ... . lest I 
steal.”” A Lockport(N. Y.) paper tells a story 
which illustrates the trials of virtue and princi- 
ple to which want of money often puts even 
good men. A poor clergyman travelling on a 
steamboat was overlooked in the collection of 
fares, and could have Janded without paying, 
unbeknown to any one but himself. As his fare 
would exhaust all the money he had, the temp- 
tation came to keep it. Here is his own account 
of the case, and the struggle he experienced : 


The fare was—cabin, two dollars—deck, one 
dollar. Just one dollar was all that my pocket 
contained at this time. Hence 1 was not trou- 
Wed in coming to a decision between the cabin 
and the deck. I cannot say that the choice was 
made without mortification. A sensitive nature 
is susceptible of the contrast between a well-fur- 
nished cabin and the society of a well-dressed 
and genteel class of passengers, and the bales, 
boxes, barrels, hordes of emigrants and herds of 
cattle, all crowded together on the deck. 


IIe at last succeeded in beguiling his mind 
with a booR, and thought no more of his situa- 
tion, till the signal told him he was almost at his 
destination. His first thought was that he had 
not paid his fare: 


The boat bell rung. It was doubtful whether 
the captain was at his oflice. He would soon be 
occupied in making the landing, and should I 
find him it would be doubtful whether he would 
give me any attention. So far there was noth- 
ing unnatural or discreditable in my perplexity. 
At this point the tempter met me with such sug- 
gestions as the following: All are presumed to 
have paid their fare. Passengers leaving have 
no tickets to deliver. Lean keep that dollar— 
the only one I have—nobody will ever know it! 
Why pay out all I have when I can avoid it? 
How do I know what my necessities are to be be- 
fore I get any more funds? I had been no detri- 
ment to the boat; it»would have made the pas- 
sage had 1 not been on board. The proprietors 
would not miss that one dollar, it was of far 
more account to me than it could be to them. 
Was I not trying to do good? Was not my pov- 
erty the result of my sacrifices for the cause of 
Christ? The “tield is the world;” and if * work 
for the world ought I not to be sustained? Had 
not my mortification in taking a deck passage 
been sacrifice enough? Besides, why could I 
not consider the one dollar as a loan from the 
boat, retain it for present use, and pay it some 
other time, with the interest, if need be? 

The wheels were reversed; we were within a 
few rods of the wharf. In a moment or two the 
gang would be thrown out, and I must go on 
shore. Conscience thundered, pay your fare, or 
leave the boat a dishonest man / 1 ran to the of- 
fice; the captain was just coming out. I hand- 
ed him the one dollar, told him I had taken a 
deck passage, did not hear the call for fare, and 
that I was to leave at that place. He looked at 
mne with interest, I thought with kindness, took 
the bill, bowed gracefully and smiled as I left 
him. I stepped on the wharf penniless, but 
with an approving conscience. I successfully re- 
sisted the dishonest devil and he fled from me. 
I was really conscious of my poverty but felt no 
degradation. 

Among the crowd, I soon noticed two familiar 
faces. The salutations of meeting were cordial, 
not less so than they would have been, had a 
well-filled purse burdened my pocket. One said, 
“L have come to carry you to your destination ;” 
the other said, “I have come to invite your serv- 
ices at a wedding at my house to-morrow.” I 
had other things now to think of besides the hu- 
miliation of a deck passage and the utter ex- 
haustion of financial resources. I was among 
friends. For the time being, at least, my wants 
would be supplied. I began to think L saw the 
hand of God. 

Next day, the wedding—my first! A large, 
splendid company; the ceremony performed with 
some trepidation; a good fee. After two weeks 
of earnest work I returned. | could now afford a 
cabin passage, and on reaching home had more, 
money than when I started. Neither the humil- 
jation nor the temptation of that dark passage 
has been forgotten. 





REMARKABLE RESCUE, 


In the year 1628, Landamman Kasper, of 
Brandenberg, the newly chosen Governer of Gel- 
lenz, was riding over the St. Gothard from Zug, 
accompanied by his servant and faithful dog. 
At the top of the pass he and his servant were 
buried by an avalanche, which descended from 
the Lucendo. Thedog alone shook himself free. 
His first care was to extricate his master. But 
when he saw he could not succeed in doing this, 





he hastened back to the hospice, and there, by 
pitiful howling and whining, announced that an 
accident had happened. 

The landlord and his servants set out immedi- 
ately with shovels and pickaxes, and followed 
the dog, which ran quickly before them. They 
soon reached the place where the avalanche had 
fallen. Here the faithful dog stopped suddenly, 
plunged his face into the snow, and began to 
scratch it up, barking and whining. 

The mer set to work at once, and after a long 
and difficult labor, succeeded in extricating the 
Landamman, and soon afterwards his servant. 
They were both alive, after spending thirty-six 
fearful hours, oppressed by the most painful 
thoughts. They had heard the howling and 
barking of the dog quite plainly, and had no- 
ticed his sudden departure, and the arrival of 
their deliverers; they had heard them talking 
and working, without being able to move or ut- 
ter 2 sound. 

The Landamman’s will ordained that an image 
of the faithful dog should be sculptured at his 
feet on his tomb. This monument was seen till 
lately in St. Oswald’s church, at Zug. 
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HISTORY OF A RAG CARPET. 
A contributor to the Toledo Blade having set 
forth the advantages of a rag carpet, “Jane 
Brandon” gives the other side of the story: 


I was the only girl in a family of six, as poor 
as poverty and as proud as Lucifer. We, that 
is mother and I, wanted a carpet, and we con- 
cluded to make a rag carpet; the boys agreed to 
help us and we went to work. We saved and 
washed, dried, cut, sewed, for four mortal years. 
Sometimes the boys would say they would cut 
no more, but after a brief season of repentance 
they invariably returned to the charge. Moth- 
er’s hands were blistered, mine were blistered, 
the boys blistered theirs, and then father took up 
the shears, but he soon gave it up, saying that 
“the tarnal thing would cost more than it would 
be worth.” The rags were all cut, sewed, col- 
ored and wound into balls at Jast. Aunt Dolly 
spun the warp of wool from our pet lamb’s back, 
and wove the carpet. It looked well enough, and 
we had enough to cover the parlor floor and the 
best bed-room—about forty yards in all. 

While we were tacking down the carpet one 
of the neighbor’s girls came in, and after prais- 
ing our carpet, said,— 

“We have got a new carpet.” 

“When did you make it?’ mother asked. 

“QO, we didn’t make it; it is a boughten car- 

” 





“We couldn’t afford a boughten carpet,” re- 
plied mother; ‘they cost so much.” 

“Ours only cost two dollars a yard, and it’s 
real nice; we girls braided for it, and it only took 
a year,” 

Mother looked at me and I looked at mother; 
neither of us spoke, but our eyes spoke a whole 
library. Mary Jones and her sisters had earned 
a whole carpet, worth twice as much as ours, in 
a year, by braiding palm leaf hats at thirteen 
cents apiece. When the last tack had been driv- 
en into its place we rose from our knees sadder 
and wiser women. 

“Jane Brandon” describes an extreme case, 
and leaves out one important item of value in 
the home-made article which she decides so 
strongly against, viz., the satisfaction of the own- 
ers in the thought that they made every strand 
of it themselves. We should rather, too, be told 
how long the “‘boughten” carpet, “‘twice as good 
as ours,” outlasted the home-made one. <A good 
rag-carpet will generally wear at least twice as 
long as any other of the same cost. We know 
of one that has been in use thirty years, and still 
looks handsome and strong enough to do service 
thirty years more. As a rule, however, it is bet- 
ter economy to divide labor, and exchange one 
thing for another, than to try to make every 
thing we want. 





EFFECT OF A CHEER. 

The applause of a friendly and sympathiziag 
auditory has often reassured a faltering young 
speaker who would else have failed and left the 
platform in confusion. Life is full of critical 
situations, where a word of encouragement or a 
hearty God-speed spoken is the only thing that 
can save a life or secure the success of a noble 
endeavor. 


In one of our large cities, a fire broke out in a 
lofty dwelling. It was near midnight, and the 
flames had made headway before they were dis- 
covered. The fire companies rallied, but the 
smoke had become so thick that the outlines of 
the house were scarcely visible, and the fiery el- 
ement was raving with fearful power, when a 
piercing cry thrilled all hearts as they learned 
that there was one person yet unsaved within 
the building. In a moment a ladder was swung 
through the flames and planted against the heat- 
ed walls, and a brave fireman rushed up its 
rounds to the rescue. 

Overcome by the smoke, and perhaps daunted 
by the hissing flames before him, he halted and 
scemed to hesitate. It was an awful scene. A 
life hung in the balance, and each moment was 
an are, ; 

“Cheer him!” shouted a voice from the crowd, 
and a wild “hurrah!” burst Jike a tempest from 
the beholding multitude. That cheer did the 
work, and the brave fireman went upward amid 
smoke and flame, and in a moment descended 
with the rescued one in his arms. 

Friend, brother, when you see a brave soul 
battling with temptation, struggling under the 
cross, rushing forward to rescue dying men, and 


ment of peril, then “cheer him!”” And asa peb. 
ble’s fall may change a river’s course, so your 
words of sympathetic kindness may uplift 9 
drooping heart, and fix its faltering purpose tie 
a noble life. 

or 


MAKING STONE. 
The enormous piers of the quay at Port Said, 
where the Sucz Canal terminates, are built en. 
tirely of stones manufactured near the place, 
there being no quarrics in convenient reach, 
The valuable art of stone-making is now under- 
stood and practised in ourown country. Blocks 
and boulders for building can he manufactured 
much more cheaply and conveniently than they 
can be hewn and transported from the quarries, 


The Frear artificial stone is now much used in 
New York city for dwellings, sfores, fences, side 
walks, sea walls, culverts and dockaze. The 
stone was first introduced in Chicago, where 
more than three hundred of the finest buildings 
in the city are partly or wholly made of it. The 
matcrials used in its composition are sand, eray- 
el and Portland cement, fixed together firmly 
with chemicals, which form a solid, insoluble 
stone, which is pressed in moulds of any desirable 
pattern or form, such as bricks of various sizes, 
ashlers, key-stones, corner-blocks, water tables, 
door and window-caps, sills and cornices, Jn 
faet, it is claimed the most beautiful architectn. 
ral designs may he executed in it with a finish 
and perfection which the most skilful workman 
with the chisel would find it impossible to attain, 
An important test of the sustaining capacity 
of the stone was recently made by Maj. Gen, 
Gillmore, of the Engineer Corps of the army, 
Two two-inch cubes sustained a pressure of over 
seventeen thousand pounds without crushing, 
and a four-inch cube was uninjured under a hy- 
draulic pressure of fifty-seven thousand pounds, 
The great strength and solidity of the stone, 
its imperviousness to all atmospheric influences, 
the fact that it can be adapted to all purposes 
to which natural stone is now applicd, together 
with its cheapness, will doubtless brine it into 
gencral use as a staple building material. 


ncn meni 
OLD DOG TRAY. 


There are few characters in history so cele 
brated as Old Dog Tray. Romance has given to 
him its charms, and poetry has woven its sweet- 
est numbers to sanctify his virtues. The name, 
therefore, is honored, and though belonging to 
the canine race, there is really no reason why it 
should not be assumed by aman. Ragzeed, tat- 
tered and torn, the person assuming it can, with 
reason, permit the epithet of poor to precede it. 
Yesterday, probably being his birthday, « man 
had taken the opportunity of celebrating it in 
the good old-fashioned way. Repeated applica- 
tions to the cup that cheers but does not inebri- 
ate rendered him jovial, and finally sleepy. Se- 
lecting a soft place in the gutter, he laid down 
to pleasant dreams, and drew the dark curtain 
of the night around him. Jn this condition he 
was found by a policeman, who insisted that he 
should get up. 

“What is your name?” demanded the officer. 

“Poor Dog Tray,” responded the inebriate. 

“Why, that’s a dog’s name.” 

“Yes—it’s mine.” 

“Are you a dog?” asked the facctious watch- 


an. 

“Well,” murmured the recumbent, “if I aint, 
T am very near one;” and he glanced with infi- 
nite meaning at the officer who had _ so ruthless- 
ly broken in on his repose. 

A little bit exasperated at the reply, the officer 
proceeded to arrest him, but when the culprit 
suggested that it was strange a dog couldn’t 
sleep in the gutter if he wanted to, he was suf- 
fered to go his way in peaee.—New Orleans Pie- 
ayune. 
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LAME JIMMY. 


A few days ago I was passing through a pret- 
ty, shady street, where some boys were playing 
at base-ball. Among their number was a little 
lame fellow, seemingly about twelve years old— 
a pale, sickly-looking child, supported on two 
crutches, and who evidently found much diffi- 
culty in walking, even with such assistance. 

The lame boy wished to join the game; for he 
did not seem to see how much his infirmity 
would be in his own way, and how mucli it 
would hinder the progress of such an active sport 
as base-ball. ; 

His companions, good-naturedly enough, tried 
to persuade him to stand at one side and let an- 
other take his place; and I was glad to notice 
that none of them hinted that he would be in the 
way, but that they all objected for fear he would 
hurt himself. . 

“Why, Jimmy,” said one, at last, “you cant 
run, you know.” 

“O hush,” said another, the tallest boy in the 
party, “never mind, I’l run for him, and you 
can count it for him,” and he took his place by 
Jimmy’s side, prepared toact. “If you were like 
him,” he said aside to the other boys, “you 
wouldn’t want to be told of it all the time. 

As I passed on T thought to myself, that hors 
a true gentleman. 

———————~s—__—_—_. 


LOVED FLOWERS. 


A correspondent writes: “T came very neat 
hugging a horse, the other day, on Tremout 
Street. He was attached to a buggy and stand 
ing near the sidewalk. In front of him was # 
cart laden with flowers, into which this hor 
would bury his head, sniffing the odors without 
injuring a plant or disturbing a petal. And, - 
I stopped and said to the horse, “Good-mornn, 
my dear fellow; I wish you hada human soul in 
you, so that we could talk to each other,” I wor 


dered if he and the flowers did not talk together 





yet faltering in an hour of weakness ora mo- 


in their own sort of way, 
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DAISY FORTUNE TELLING. 
BY MRS. M. B. C. SLADE. 


Down in the daisy field, under the shade, 
May, Carrie and Kate, daisy fortunes played; 
Singing, while dropping each floret leaf, 
“Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, Indian chief !’’ 4 

This is the way May, Kate and Carrie, 

Learn of the daisies whom they shall marry. 


“And what shall we have for our bridal dress? 
Daisy white, daisy true, can you guess? 

Silks, satins, calico, rags!”’ sin ae 

Drawing and counting each milk-white ray, 

To see what the last one has to say. 

This the way May, Carrie and Kate, 

Learn how they shall dress in their bridal state. 


“On our wedding tour, in what shall we go? 

Tell us, daisy, we long to know.” 

So they pull the florets again apart, 

To see if the bridal train shall start 

In “coach, chaise, wheelbarrow, cart!’’ 

This is the way Kate, Carrie and May, 

Learn how they shall ride on their wedding day. 


Now one word more must the daisies give; 

“Tell us, truly, how we shall live; 

Great house, cottage, woodhouse, shed!” 

One by one are the dwellings said, 

As they draw the rays frem the golden head. 

This is the way the daisies tell 

How the brides, Kate, Carrie and May, shall dwell. 


And for fortune telling, no living man 
Can tell a bit better than daisies can! 





For the Companon. 


MORE ABOUT GERTIE---Chap. III. 


Never was there a happier child than Gertie, 
as she trotted along to Sabbath school that 
pleasant Sabbath day, with her sister. 

After the exercises in the infant class were 
over, she went out into the large vestry to wait 
for Jennie. 

Jennie was chatting with a group of girls, 


quite forgetful of the little eager sister at her 
side. Gertie grew very impatient. “Jennie, I 


want to do to meetin’ !”’ 


“Don’t be in a hurry, you dear little mon- 


key!” said one of the girls. 


“O, my! aint she cunning?” exclaimed an- 


other, 


“Give me a kiss,” urged another, stooping 
down and smoothing the plump little cheek ; but 


Gertie was not to be flattered or coaxed. 


“I aint amonkey ; my mamma don’t ’low folks 
tocallme monkeys and things,”’ and she tugged 


the more vigorously at Jennie’s dress. 


“Do be still, Gertie, we’ll go in a minute,” said 


Jennie; but Jennie’s minute was along one. 


“I dess I tan find the way my own self,” 
thought the little girl, and slipping away from 


her sister, she followed the people up stairs. 


When she got there she felt a little bewildered, 
80 many people were moving about and jostling 
her this way and that. She peeped into the open 


doors of the church. 


Away down, almost to the pulpit, she spied 
her father, and crying, “I found ’oo, papa Jame- 
son, I found ’oo, my own self,” she danced down 


the aisle, laughing gleefully. 


Gertie was somewhat abashed when she saw 


all the people looking at her, but she cuddled 
Close to her father’s side and felt quite safe. But 
the active little brain would not let tongue or 
body be at rest long. 
When the voluntary commenced, the child sat 
for a moment, as if awed, but as the melody be- 
Came louder, and the waves of music made all 
the air tremulous, she clapped her dimpled 
hands, and said, “It’s God a talkin’, mamma, 

aint it?” ; 
“Sh——, Gertie,” warned her sister; “you 
Mustn’t talk out loud, it’s naughty,” and the 
little girl was once more hushed into silence. 
eyes wandered wonderingly about; the 


tures, all claimed her attention. 


By-and-by she 
grew weary, and climbing upon the seat, she > 
stood by papa’s side and played with his thick, 

dark hair. 

Once in a while he would feel the pressure of 

warm lips against his ear, and a voice intended 

to be very soft would whisper loudly, “I love ’oo, 

papa,I do. I love ’v0 whole jud o’ merlasses 

full.” 

To Gertie’s taste, molasses was the thing 

above all others to be desired in this world, and 
if she measured her love for any one by jugfuls, 
it was a mark of her greatest affection. 

“Gertie,” whispered Mr. Jameson, at last, 
“papa knows all about it; but you must not 
talk any more till you get home.” 

After that Gertie was silent, but although si- 
lent, she was busy. She gotdown from the seat 
and stood at her father’s knee. Pretty soon a 
lady in another pew held out to her a small 
piece of candy. She looked up at her father. 
He nodded his head, and so she went and got the 
candy, thanking the lady in a pretty, bashful 
whisper. 

So mouse-like was she in her movements, that 
papa quite forgot her in his interest in the ser- 
mon; but was soon reminded of it rather oddly, 
for just as the preacher was closing his remarks, 
Gertie trotted up the pulpit stairs, much to the 
amusement of the congregation and the vexa- 
tion of the Jamesons, and stoud looking earnest- 
ly up into his face; he turned and looked at her 
kindly. 

“Hollo?’ said she. 
The minister smiled, and raising her, placed 
her gently on the sofa, then went on to close his 
discourse. 
Gertie began to be afraid, she was so far away 
from her papa; she noticed, too, the smile upon 
the faces of the audience, and slipping down 
from the sofa, she crept with downcast eyes back 
to her father’s pew. ~ 
The sermon was over, another hymn was sung, 
but Gertie remained perfectly quiet. 
The congregation stood for prayer, and she 
was left sitting on the seat. 
She saw her parents standing with bowed 
heads, and thought that she must do the same. 
Rising on the seat, she stood a moment, then at- 
tempting to lean forward, lost her balance, and 
fell to the bottom of the pew. 
Human patience could endure no more, and at 
a signal from her mother, Jennie took the weep- 
ing child, and with crimsoned face, | 1 her 
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a week. Greenbacks for all. Team furnished. 
$50 Address C. W. SMITH, Saco, Me. 26—Itp 


MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
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Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
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THE BOY TO BE TRUSTED. 


Isaac and his Cousin Paul came home from 
school at four o’clock in the afternoon. Of 
course they were hungry, as school is a hungry 
place, they say. Isaac Went directly to the din- 
ing-room closet, with Paul at his heels. 
“Mother puts some cookies on the shelf, if she 
has any for us. 1 hope we shall find some,” 
said Isaac, opening the door. There was not a 
cookie to be seen, but two crackers. The boys 
looked disappointed. 
“There is cake in that tin trunk,” said Isaac, 
pointing to a corner of the closet; “but it is not 
to be had.” 
“Is it locked?” asked Paul. 
“O, no, not locked,” said Isaac. 
“Then can’t we take a piece?” whispered Paul; 
“auntie would not care, and she might never 
know it. Wecan forget to tell her, you know.” 
“Not for the world,” said Isaac; “my mother 
trusts me, and [never touch her cake or sweet- 
meats without leave.” 
“Pooh!” cried Paul, “they are as much yours 
as hers; and she would never find it out. You 
are a fool to be so squeamish.” 
“Paul,” said Isaac, squarely, “I call such a 
thing stealing, and I shall not do it for the best 
bite in the world.” 
“Every person to their choice,” cried Paul, 
carelessly. “I only know what I should do, and 
what I do do at home.” 
“If you steal, so much the worse,” said Isaac. 
“I do not call it stealing,” cried Paul, snap- 
pishly; ‘‘no such thing.’’ 
“We had best call things by their right names, 
Paul,” said his cousin, gravely. 
“You to your choice, I to mine,” cried Paul. 
And that is what we are always at—choosing. 
Life is made up of little choices. Remember, 
boys, as you choose while a boy, so will you be as 
aman; noble or sneaking, upright or deceitful 
—showing Christian manliness or worldly self- 
ishness.—Child’s Paper. 








THE BOOK FOR 
EVERY LIVE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


SONGS OF SALVATION. 


BY THEODORE E. PERKINS AND REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


“Full of God's truth, and calculated to win young hearts 
to Christ.”—RaLru WELLS. 
“Sensible words wedded to tender melodics.”"—C. B. 


Stout. 

“Sprightly without being absurd; spiritual without be- 
ing misty; evangelical without being dull.”—Rev. T. Dg 
Witt TALMAGE. ; 

“A Sunday school singing boek of ‘real merit.’’—Rev. 
Jou H. Vincent, D. D. 

“A to such a music book.’’"—Rev. Gro. A. PELTz. 

*,° The book delights everybody who uses it. 

*,* Ithas met wiih inunense sale, and great success. 
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OYS LOOK!! FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS.— 

If you want to buy your foreign Stamps, Monograms, 
Albums, etc., Cheap, send stamp for circulars to JAMES 
DALE & CO., P. O. Box 419, Elizabeth, N J. 2— 


Lz CERCLE, the Popular Field Game, will 

sergely supersede Croquet the coming season. Prices 
reduced. Send 10 cents for Descriptive book, or stamp for 
| —ggamaee Circular, D.B. BROOKS & BKO., a oe 








WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ENGINE.—Double 
steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, pistons, etc., four 
times the capacity and four times the power. Price $2 00. 
COLBY BROS, & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 2l-tf 
YDER’S DOLLAR ENGINE, 

Beats the world all holler; 
Except his double Engine, 

For a double dolar! 
21 COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


VERY TEACHER should have in the school- 
room one of Colby’s Dollar &team Engines. It is 
complete in all its parts, a perfect engine, illustrating the 
principle of steam power to a nicety—interesting, in- 
structive, amusing. Sent postage paid on receipt of $1 30 
by COLLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 21—tf 
NOVELTY KNIFE.—An article for Ladies suitable 
for Button Hole Cutter, Ripper, Nail Cleaner, Pencil 
Sharpener, etc. Price 5c. Sent by return mail. 
the Ladies* Gem Scissors Sharpener for 25e. Agents want- 
ed movers eae in the Unite 
J.E.WA 
ROT BEER, A Desirable Summer Drink. 
In many respeets the BEST DRINK of the kind manu- 
factured, as its medicinal properties render it exceedingly 
valuable in any disarrangement of the Stomach, Liver and 
Kidneys. On DravGut At No.37 Court STREET. 5 cts 
r glass, or 25 cts per package, which will make five gal- 
ons delicious beer. pega 25—tf 
UNDLING.—Only Work on the Subject ever Pub- 
lished. Ready June 21st. The “Origin, Prog- 
ress and docline of Bundling in America,"* with descriptive 
poems by Henry R. Stiles, M. D.; price $150. Agents 
wanted in every city of the Union to sell the work, to 
whom liberal terms will be offered. Sent by mail post- 
id on rooulne of price. Address KNICKERBOCKER 
UBLISHING CO., Albany, N. Y., P. O. Drawer 60. 
26—2t ee -. 
BEACTIFUL NEW SONGS.—The Beautiful 
Days that are Past, is Frank Howard's newest 
song; and theeritics pronounce it superior to his “Guess 
Whe?” or “Little Barefout.” The beauty of the words, 
the sentiment of which will find a responsive echo in 
every heart; and the “pensive melancholy and sweet 
sadness” of the melody must make this song at once a 
general favorite. Three Little Words, by J. A. But- 
terfield, author of ‘When You and I were Young, Mag- 
gle,” is this popular author's most popular song. The 
music is as full of liquid melodies as the wild wood-bird’s 
love song; and the words as beautiful as a flower-strewn 
prairie. Each piece is arranged for the piano and has a 
beautiful chorus. Sold by music dealers everywhere, and 
mailed for 35 cents each; or, for $1 00 I will mail anywhere 
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Recently introduced by the 


WALTHAM COMPANY 


Is anew size which has long been desired. They are fitted 
in a handsome 


SILVER HUNTING CASE 
of small size, and are strong, and good reliable 
TIMEKEEPERS, 


FOR SALE AT LOWEST PRICES BY 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & 00, 


Jewellers, 


331 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 


(GF Orders by mail will receive same atten- 
tion as personal application. 26—3t 
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Tue Great Biooo PuniricR. 
Is acknowledged by all classes of people to be the best and 





most reliable blood purifier in the world. 
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Eastern and Western 
LUMBER, 
LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 
NEW ALBANY STREET, 
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480 and 482 Harrison Ave., opp. Perry St. 
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ANDREW F, LEATHERKBEE. BOSTON. 
19—8w 
Patented May 3, 1870. 


BoOxs- one. Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 

one of Rved’s American Rifles (patented), A full-sized 

gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and onan = | 

finished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance wit! 

force and accuracy without powder or noise. It will afford 
tt 





two copies of one piece and one of the other, and senda 
35-cent piece free, when you eay where you saw this no- 
tice. Address T. W. MARTIN » Agent, P. O. Box 547, Chi- 


cago, LiL : Ba 22~—eow3t 
UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
“The best and "— Boston Ei Traveller. 








A oJ A HUNDRED. 
Published by T. E. PERKINS 
23—tf 143 Eighth 8t., New York. 


more © both Boys and Girls, old and young, 
than any game everinvented. GEO, H. REED & SONS, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 aud 572 Commere 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. 23—tf 
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The Sunscrivrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVELED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tux Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publish for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE rko- 
CURED, send the moncy in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES. --Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 

ers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aperis sent Your name cannot be found on our 
Pooks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
SIR REYNARD. 

The most foxy of all animals is the fox. We 
ure told in the Bible that before he beguiled our 
mother Eve, the serpent was the most subtle of 
all the beasts of the field, but since he has had 
to crawl on the ground and cat dust, the snake 
has simply become asneak. He has parted with 
what wisdom or sagacity he may once have had. 
In India the jackal is considered t..c most cun- 
ning animal, but that is either because the fox 
is not so common, or he is not so lively in a hot 
as in a cold climate. A 

It is a proof that the fox has all his wits about 
him in this country, that he is able to exist at 
all. Me is hunted more than any other animal. 
and yet wherever there is any place for him to 
hide—there he is. To trap him one must use all 
manner of artifice. First, Sir Reynard’s suspi- 
cions must be lulled by a supper of toasted 
cheese for several nights in succession. Then 
the trap must not be touched by the hand, but 
after being smoked and greased, must be laid in 
an out of the way place, on a bed of dry ashes 
ov chaff. Thus, in one respect, with all his cun- 
ning, he may be caught with chaff, 

It seems strange that the nest of little foxes is 
gnerally found in an open field, but Mother Fox 
probably thinks them safer where she can sce 
on all sides, and is not liable to be surprised. 
S.e generally has three dens, and if one is liable 
to be attacked, she moves to another in the night. 
Many a boy has discovered a litter of baby foxes, 
aud gone at once fora spade to digitout. After 
several hours’ labor the hole has been found 
enpty. While the boy was gone for his spade 
the foxes flitted. 

Audubon once shot a female fox of the black 
or silver-gray sort, which is the rarest of all. It 
appears black or gray, according to the light in 
which you regard it. Ile also dug out its nest 
near by, and found it to contain three black and 
four red ones, which shows that in foxes as in 
men, members of the same family frequently 
have very different complexions. The Arctic 
fox is generally white. 

It is considered fine sport to hunt the fox with 
hounds. Some hunters think the fox enjoys the 
cliase as much as the dogs. When they are slow 
he will wait for them, sit down and listen, cross 


and recross his track, as if on purpose to increase 
their perplexity. He is ready with all sorts of 
tricks to throw his pursuers off the scent. Ile 
will walk in the bed of a small creek, or on a 
rail fence. One, when hard pressed, took a side 
leap, and then ran up a partially fallen trec. 
The hounds in their cagerness ran far beyond, 
and then further, looking for the lost track. 
Then the fox came down from his hiding-place, 
and taking the back track, foiled the dogs com- 
pietely. 

The story is told of a silver-gray fox, that 
when pursued he would endeavor to cross the 
trail of one of his brethren, so that the hound 
would invariably be switched off on ‘the other’s 
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track, which was certainly very mean, if true. 

When the earth is dry and hard, it will not re- 
tain scent as well as when soft and moist. Rey- 
nard evidently knows this fact, so in cold weath- 


| er he often takes to a bare ploughed field. Then 


the dogs have at least to go round the field to 
find the scent again. He has been known, also, 
to walk carefully along a sleigh track, as the 
hard, polished surface of the snow would give no 
signs of his trail, or at least they might be 
rubbed out by another sleigh coming along be- 
fore the hound. In that case the sleigh would 
prevent the dog from slaying him. 

The fox belongs to the family of Canidae, or 
dogs, as does the wolf. Wolves, however, al- 
ways go in packs or companies, while the fox 
goes singly. We also hate the wolf, but cannot 
help admiring the fox somewhat, for his cunning 
is used chiefly in self-defence. 





VARIETY. 
A WHITE NEGRO PRODIGY. 
Here is an account of a wonderful freak of na- 


ture and genius, in human form, that quite 
eclipses famous “Blind Tom:” 


The Hillsboro’ (N. C.) Recorder says there is a 
negro named Jim Satterfield, in Person county, 
who is @ natural-born musician. He can play 
on any instrument, from the banjo up, and alter 
hearing any piece of music the first time can 
play it off accurately without a single false note. 
He stopped one day and listened toa lady music 
teacher performing on the piano—it was the first 
time Jim had ever seen an instrument of the 
sort—but as soon asthe lady got up he sat down 
to it and beat her all hollow playing on it. The 
appearance of this negro is as singularly attrac- 
tive as his musical genius is wonderful. His 
head is perfectly white and woolly, though he is 
not more than twenty years oll, and curls on his 
head; his eyes are nearly white, and his eye- 
brows quite so—he can hardly see at allin the 
daytime, but sees well at night. His skin is 
white, and he is commonly called a “white ne- 
ero.” Jim belonged to Mr. Satterfield, of Per- 
son, before he was freed. Jim is the only Albino 
we know of in this part of the country. The 
poor fellow is gradually losing his hearing; a 
pity that one so gifted with a natural ear should 
have jt shut up from the rich melodies that once 
delighted him. 
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WILD TURKEYS, 

A Southern correspondent of the Boston Jour- 
nal has been among game, and tells what he has 
learned about the Thanksgiving bird, and the 
way to take it: 

We continued our journey through the sparse- 
ly-settled pine lands,-now and then starting 
from their hiding places a flock of quails, and at 
one time during the day driving up sume eight 
or ten wild turkeys. There are no finer looking 
birds than these. They sometimes wander to 
the corn-fields in autumn, and are exceedingly 
wary of the approach of the hunter. Some of 
them weich twenty-five pounds. 

They are swift on wing or foot, and when near 
a thicket resort to it as a means of escape. The 
most successful mode of catching them is to 
make a small building of lows, several inches 
apart, and dig a trench leading trom the outside 
to the centre of this temporary cabin. The 
trench is then covered with brush, not so thickly 
as to exclude the light, and is left wide open at 
each end. Corn or erain is strewed about the 
outside entrance, and from thence all along the 
trench to the opening in the interior of the cab- 
in. In this way the turkeys are decoyved into 
the building, where, finding themselves en- 
trapped, they are incessantly thrusting their 
heads through the crevices of the shanty, with- 
out ever discovering the opening from whence 
they made their entrance. 

> 
THE SINGING HOD-CARRIER. 

We can sing away our cares easier than we 
can reason them away. If we find a hard-toil- 
ing, poor man singing with all his work we may 
venture to think there is something good in him 
even if he is not great. <A writer in one of our 
exchanges says: 


As I was returning from the country, the other 
evening, between six and seven o'clock, bearing 
a basket of flowers, I met a man that was ap- 
parently the tender of a mason. He looked 
brick and mortar all over. He had worked the 
entire day, and had the appearance of a man 
that would not be afraid to work. He was walk- 
ing on With alight step, and singing to himself 
as he passed down the strect, though he had 
been working the whole day, and nearly the 
whole week. Were it not that my good thoughts 
always come too late, [ should have given him a 
large allotment of my flowers. If he had not 
been out of sight when the itea occurred to me, 
I should have hailed him, and said,— 

“TILave you worked all day?” 

“Of course IL have,’ he would have said. 

Are you singing?” 

“Of course [I am.” 

“Then take these flowers home, and give them 
to your wife, and tell her what a blessing she 
has in you.” 





ithaca 
TEA, 

The Dutch East India Company brought the 
first tea to Europe in 16/8. An act ofsParlia- 
ment, passed in 1660, laid a tax of 1s. 6d. on 
every gallon of tea sold at the coffee houses. 


Pepys, in his diary dated September, 1651, says, 
{‘I did send for a cup of tea (a China drink), of 
which I had never drunk before.” Six years 
after, he says, “Home—Found my wife making 
of teaadrink which Mr. Pelling, the Potticary, 
tells her is good for hercold,” &c. The East In- 
dia Company, about this date, directed ‘‘one 
hundred pounds of goode tey” to be sent to Eng- 
land on speculation. The price was fifty or six- 
ty shillings the pound. Twopounds three ounces 
of the best tea was not thought an unfitting 
present from the company to the king. Now, 
more than fifty thousand tons ot shipping are 
employed in its transportation, while it is proba- 
bly consumed by more than five hundred mil- 
lions of persons, as estimated on good authority. 


eencaainsaliipinemtitinas 
TAKING THE CENSUS, 


Assessor.—Mr. P., what is vour profession? 

P.—I am a member of the Methodist church. 

Assessor.—You misunderstand me. What is 
your occupation? 

P.—Somcetimes I occupy the stand with the 
preacher, and sometimes | sit on a bench. 

Assessor.—You don’t comprehend me. What 
is your calling? 

P.—I am a class-leader; but sometimes I do 
think I have a call to preach. 

Assessor.—You do not get my meaning yet. 
Have you any trade? 

P.—O yes. Sometimes I trade with Morgan, 
over at Morvanville, and sometimes I trade with 
Jones, at Trenton. I would trade some at Hook- 
er Switch, but the feller keeps whiskey, and I do 
not like to do any business with him. 

Assessor.—Once more, Mr. P., are you a farm- 
er or carpenter? 

P.—Farmer, sir. 

asinine eeibtain 
AUDUBON AND THE BOOTS, 

The great ornithologist, Audubon, knew what 
it was to want money, but could ata pinch al- 
ways turn his hand to some way of earning it. 


While Audubon was at Natchez, a companion 
of his was in want of a new pair of boots, but 
neither he nor the naturalist had money to spare 
to buy them. Audubon proposes to paint the 
portraits of the shoemaker, to whom he goes, 
and his wife, aud to receive in return two pairs 
of boots. This satisfied the shoemaker, and the 
portraits were sketched in a couple of hours. 


poems ifataslomechinis 
BARBAROUS OPPRESSION. 


In one of the English factories, where a num- 
ber of girls are employed, a girl who is too long 
in finishing her work at one of her frames, re- 
ccives a sound flogging on the bare back with a 
leather strap, under the direction of the fore- 
woman. One of the girls, who was twice 
whipped in this way, lately took legal procecd- 
ings against the forewoman. ‘The latter, how- 
ever, proved that it was the regular custom of 
the establishment, and that every girl was en- 
gaved on the condition that she was liable to be 
tlozged for neglect of work. The magistrate, 
therefore, dismissed the complaint. 

en 


_ A DRUNKEN MAN, who slipped down, thought 
it singular that water glways freezes with the 
slippery side up. 


A GENTLEMAN seeing an Irishman removjng 
an embankment from « dwelling, inquired,— 

“Patrick, what are you doing?” 

“Tam opening the cellar window, to be sure.” 

“And what are you doing that for?” 

“May it please yer honor,” said Patrick, “to 
let out the dark.” 


A MAN residing in an Essex county city was 
much annoyed, the other evening, by what he 
supposed was his horse kicking in the stable, 
and finally he got mad and gave the horse a 
good sound thrashing. In the morning he dis- 
covered that the sound was caused by boys steal- 
ing his lead spout, and he felt so cheap about 
his part of the affair that he gave his horse two 
quarts of oats extra for breakfast. 





THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIAL, one of hundreds, 
speaks for itself : 

CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAss., Marcu, 1871. 

Mr. H. G. Waite: Dear Sir: I take pleasure in 
informing you of the cure effected in my mother’s 
case by your “Specialty for Dyspepsia.”’ 

Before using it, she had for.along time been very 
low, and for tive weeks was unable to partake of any- 
thing more hearty thana spoonful of light broth, 
without suffering. After taking one bottle, she was 
able to eat meat and other food without inconven- 
lence. 
ee has used three bottles, and considers herself 


e 
i 


Yours respectfully, 

Henry TT. Wescen, Biverside Market. 
Prepared only by H. G. WHITE, 
~ 87 Court St., Boston. 





DR. S. S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,’’ 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘bhis book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given fur ‘Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare, 

Send your direction to DR. S. 8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. 21—ly 


SPALDING’S ROSEMARY 
Combines everything required to give richness, beauty 
aud elexance to the hair. It is neat, clean and free from 
all injurious minerals. It will restore the hair to bald 
heads; keep it from falling off,and make whiskers grow. 
Used upon children it will lay the foundation for a good 
head of hair. ty Rosemary is sold by all druggists. 
E. M. SKINNE R, Proprictor, 237 Tremont Street, Boston. 
M l4~eowly 


Ass. 
WwW. B. | Fire Insurance Agent, 











40 State Street, 
SEARS, | oye me 





A MORNING WALK. 


Would you your morning hours employ 

So you may better health enjoy? 

Rise early, with the glorious Sun, 

And walk an hour or so—and run; 

Rove through the Public Garden fair, 

And view the Statuary there; 

Then take the Common—waik the malls, 
Returning ere the breakfast calls; ° 
If you have time, we would propose 

You walk as far as GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Whrre Boys are “CLoTHED” from head to feet, 
Corner of beach and Washington Street. 








$375 A MONTH —Horse and outfit furnished, ag. 
ii—ly 


dress, NuveLTy Cu., Saco, Me. *j— 





Vy ANTED.—Agents ($2 50 per day) to sell the eel. 

ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOiy- 
SON, CLARK & CU., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Chicago, lll., or St. Louis, Mo. *SI-ly" 








Vy ANTED — AGENTS — 875 _ to $250 od 
month, everywhere, male and female, to introdams 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COM N SiNSE FAM. 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. ‘this machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ing 
most superior manner. Vrice only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for tive years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Klastic Lock 
Stitch." Hvery second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be puiled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a com- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & UO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh. Pa.; 8¢, 
Louis, Mo., or Chicago, iil. *19—13w 





CARD. 


Having become satisfied after thorough investigation, 
that Elastic Sponge, as now and lately manufactured, is one 
of the best of all the substitutes for curled hair, for many if 
not most uses in Upholstery, we have accepted the Agen- 
cy of it, and intend to make it hereafter a specialty in our 
business. The objections which have been made to it and 
which it is well known we ourselves have thought were 
well founded, we have ascertained cannot be urged against 
the article as now perfected. The process of manufacture 
has been entirely remodelled under the advice and superin- 
tendence of one of the most eminent chemists of New 
England. New chemical and mechanical appliances have 
been introduced in cleansing crude Sponge, and in charg- 
ing it with glycerine with such entire success, that Elas- 
tic Sponge may now be said to bechemically pure. ‘There 
is absolutely nothing in it but the clean fibre of sponge 
and chemically pure glycerine. 

The objections to Elastic Sponge being thus removed 
there remain its undisputed merits which certainly entitle 
it to be considered one of the most valuable as it is one of 
the most curious and interesting of late discoveries. 
Chief among these merits is, that it is proof against moths, 
—ihe great scourge of the business,—and against all other 
insects. Then its elasticity 1s permanent, based as it is 
upon the non-evaporable property of glycerine and the in- 
destructibility of sponge fibre. We have always been sat- 
isfied upon these two points which are the essential req- 
uisites in such materials. The evidence is now equally 
clear that it is wholesome and sweet. It is certainly light 
and soft, easy to manipulate, and cheap enough for all ex- 
cept the lowest class of goods. For the cushioning of 
Churches, Theatres, Public Halls, Railway Stations, Om- 
nibuses, Carriages, Steam and Horse Cars and the like, 
it will probably be found, everything considered, the best 
articlein use. For ail uses, and especially for bedding, we 
are now prepared to recommend the public to give it a fair 
trialas we ourselves intend todo. We are ready also to 
answer inquiries, make estimates and take orders for ev- 
ery description of work in sponge as well as to supply the 
trade the article in bales. 

ILALEY, MORSE & CO., 
411 Washington St., Boston. 


*23—4t Sole Agents for New England. 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston. 
SIX PER CENT. 


interest will be pees by this Institution, on all deposits 
which remain in Bank six months next prior to the remi- 
annual dividend days, and five per cent. on all other de 
posits for each and every full intervening calendar month 
they remain in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. 
This is the only Savings Bank in the State that pays inter 
est on the deposits for each and every month they remain 
in Bank. The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000 
and a large surplus in addition thereto, 23—13t 


SEWING MAOHINES!. 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 
Weel Family Favorite. 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, Atna, 

American, &c., &€4 
Sold for small installments, as low as #5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Circu- 
lars and Terns, address 

PECK 


CE 
(Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck) 
9—ly 323 Washington, cor. West,St 


CURED OF CATARRH 
— AND— 
Incipient Consumption! 
After all other Remedies Failed, 
BY TWO BOTTLES OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


CATARRH REMEDY. 


Derry, N. H1., May 1, 1871. 
Messrs. LitTLeEFIELD & ITaYES, Chemists and Druggists 
Manchester, N. L., Proprietors of Constitutional Ca 
tarrh Kemedy: 

I took three colds, one after another, till they. resulted 
in Catarrh, and almost Consumption. ‘The physicians 
told me I had congestion of the lungs. I remained for 
nearly @ year sick, with nothing but Catarrh troubles, a! 
head’ filling and the mucous dropping down into ™) 
throat, causing a wheeziig cough each merning till I fi 
rid of the droppings. 1t took away my strength, a0 
was fit for no business. 1 took all known Catarrh _ 
dies, but they did no good, net a particle. Iboughta lon 
tle of your Constituiional Catarrh Remedy. some eig , 
months ago, and found immediate relief. ‘1 esccond bor 
tle restorcd me to health and business, built up the wh 4 
system and made me feel as well as I was before will 
sick. 1 have never seen avons t i 

es = deadens it al right down. 
Rever saw anything like it to create an appetite. 
arene: MOSES A- WALKER, 








C. Goodwin & Co., Weeks & Potter, Burt & Perrys 


Boston, hn I Henty, New York, General Agents 
b — F., Henry, New York, General / 
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JUNE 29, 1871. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 











NEW OFFERS 
Of Premiums for New Subscribers. 


Below are additional offers to those previously made, for 
new subscribers to the Companion. They are many of 
them Games that are eagerly sought in field sports, at’ 
this season of the year. The offers are very liberal,—so 
much so that we feel assured many of our subscribers will 
endeavor to obtain one or more of the Premiums, 





Croquet Game. 








For five new subscribers, payment, $1.50 each, in advance, sent 
us by a subscriber to the Companion, we will give a Croquet Set, well 
made, and of good quality. It sells at retail for four dollars. It is a full 
set of eight Balls, eight Mallets, ten Arches, two Stakes. A pamphlet, giving 
the rules of the Games, will be sent with each box. The Express fee 
te be paid by the subscriber. 


A Beautiful Rifle. 
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Reed’s American Rifle is one of the latest novelties for the amuse- 
ment of young people. Its use in target-shooting is both safe, and 
very fascinating as a field sport. There is nothing objectionable about it. 
Itis a Rifle ; but no powder is used. It sends a ball with great force and 
accuracy ; but there is no explosion. It is made of black walnut, and is 
shaped like any other rifle. The stock is nicely finished, is silver mounted, 
and a wooden ball is propelled by an elastic cord on the top of the barrel, 
instead of inside. The ball is projected with great velocity and precision. 
For pleasant and healthful amusement, this rifle has become a favorite with 
Persons of all ages. Its retail price is $1.75. We will send it for two new 
hames, payment in advance, sent us by a subscriber to the CoMPANION. 
Express fee to be paid by subscriber. 


Le Cercle. 





The cut indicates the character of a new Game that meets with 
universal favor. It is called Le Cercle. As a field game, it is said to be 
Unsurpassed. It is played with Mallets, is as easily learned as Croquet, but 
ives opportunity for more variety in the movements, and for the exhibition 





number. The game has been before the public one year, but in that 
time has won for itself an enviable reputation, having been pronounced by 
well qualified judges as superior in many respects to Croquet. Its retail 
price is $6.00. A descriptive book accompanies the set. We offer the Game 
for seven new subscribers, payment in advance, sent us by a sub- 
scriber to the CoMPANION. Express fee to be paid by subscriber. 


Game of Ring Quoits. 





Ring Quoits is a very agreeable game, for both sexes and all ages. 
There are two Stakes, and four heavy metalic Rings. The play consists in 
throwing the rings so that they encircle the Stakes. We offer the game for 
one new subscriber, payment in advance, sent us by a subscriber to the 
Companion. Express fee to be paid by subscriber. 





Fishing Rods and Tackle. 
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Fishing Tackle. For ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, payment in advance, sent 
us by a subscriber to the CompaNron, we offer a package of Fishing Tackle, 
containing three hooks for Pickerel, or other large fish, the hooks of differ- 
ent sizes, and ganged to bright silver gimp; two hooks for Trout or Perch, 
attached to hair or gut snell ; — four hooks of different sizes, attached to 
linen snella, for either salt or fresh water fishing. There are also four linen 
lines of varied sizes and colors; the whole making just the assortment for 
the kinds of fishing most enjoyed by boys. Postage 9 cents. 

Fishing Bod. For onEz NEW sUBSCRIBER, payment in advance, sent 
us by a subscriber to the Companion, we offera Fishing Kod, the length 
of which is ten feet. It is jointed, and divided into three sections, so as to 
be taken apart and easily carried. Express fee to be paid by subscriber. 

For two new subscribers we give a costlier Fishing Rod, made of 
light bamboo. It is twelve feet in length, and is divided into five sections. 
A very light, neat, and convenient Rod. Express fee paid by subscriber. 


Scholar’s Companion. 





The Scholar's Companion. This is a very convenient article for 
school use, by either boys or girls, and has had a very large sale among our 
city scholars. It is a neat hox about eight inches long, three wide, and one 
and three-quarters deep. It is stout, and well-made ; is fastencd by a key, 
and contains a Sponge, an Inkstand, a Pen-holder, Lead and Slate Pencils, 
and two small apartments, for “‘ nicknacks.”” The accompanying cuts show 
how it looks when closed or open. We offer it for two new subscribers, 
payment in advance, sent by a subscriber to the Companion. Postage, 
35 cents, to be paid by subscriber. 


Lunch Box. 


This is a very handsome Box of enam- 
elled tin, with bright gold-colored edges, 
and stripes on the back. Many scholars 
remain all day at school, taking their 
dinner with them. In this box the dinner 
can be carricd, so that it will be as nice 
and fresh when it is wanted at noon as 
when it was prepared in the morning. This is a very pretty, as well as 
convenient Premium, We offer it for one new subscriber, payment in 
advance, sent us by a subscriber to the Companion. Postage 20 cents, 








of greater skill, A very attractive feature is the swinging balls, twelve in 





Breast Pins. 





No. 2. 


Breast Pins. We offer two beautiful, gold-plated Breast Pins, of 
unusually neat and desirable patterns, They are of heavy gold plate, very 
durable. The cuts give an idea of the patterns, but not of their beauty. 
We offer either of the Pins for two new subscribers, payment in 
advance, sent us by a subscriber to the Companion,—or we offer both 
of them for four new subscribers. Postage 6 cents, to be paid by 
subscriber. 


A Three Dollar Picture, for One New Namo. 


We still offer Prang’s attractive Chromo, 
fi —The Doctor,—for one new sub- 
YAM scriber, payment in advance, sent us by 
Fr} asubscriber to the Companion. Its size is 
eight and a half by eleven inches, and its 
retail pricqis three dollars. It makes a 
very attractive ornament for sitting-room 
| or chamber. It is very seldom that we 
are able to offer #0 costly a Premium for 
80 small a return. Almost every one of 
our friends can get one new name, and 
we have no doubt will improve the op- 
portunity to secure so fine a gift. Pos- 
tage 8 cents, paid by subscriber. 








A Five Dollar Picture, for Two New Names. 


a ° — “Playing Mother.” — This isa 
a Chromo by Prang, representing a 
beautiful little girl, dressed in mother’s 
ermine cape, and scarlet cloak, with 
mother’s hat and veil perched over the 
brown eyes and pretty baby face. It 
is a charming picture, both in drawing 
and coloring, and makes a fitting com- 
panion for ‘‘ The Doctor.” Its size is 
10 inches by 13. We offer it for two 
new subscribers, payment in ad- 
vanee, sent by a subseriber to the 
Companion. This is an unusually 
liberal offer. Postage, 10 cents, 
paid by subscriber. 








Steam Engine. 


We still offer the Miniature Stenm Engine, for 
one new subscriber, payment in advance, sent by a 
subscriber to the Companion. This is a perfect machine, — 
a bona fide Engine. It is carefully made, its parts nicely 
adjusted, and so put together that they can be taken 
apart for examination, and put together again by almost 
any lad of nine years. There is not the slightest danger in 
using it; as it cannot burst. Postage, 20 cents, to be 
paid by subscriber. 





A Beautiful Half Chromo, for One New Name. 


We also offer Prang’s well-known picture, — A Piper and Two Nut 
Crackers, — for one new subscriber, [payment in advance, sent us by an 
old subscriber. No painting could be more natural than this. Postage paid 
by us. . 


A Photograph Album, for One New Subscriber. 


This is a neat Album. It will hold fifty pictures, — has gilt-edged leaves, 
and a gilt clasp, and is well made. Its size is five and a half by four and a 
half inches, and its retail price in the stores would be $1.25. This isa pretty 
and a sufficiently costly Premium, to amply pay for the time spent in secur- 
ing one new name. Payment of $1.50 must be made in advance for the new 
subscriber. Postage, 10 cents. 


CONDITIONS. 


No new name will be received, unless payment of %1.50 
in full, is made in advance. 

These Premiums are given by the Publishers for new 
subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying 
the full subscription price, can then receive premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may send us. 


All of the above Premiums, — together with those in our 
regular Premium List which was sent our subscribers last 
November, — will be offered and given for new subscribers 
until next November, 1871. On the first of November, 
1871, a new List will be issued for the year 1872. 


p> Send for a full Premium List it, you have not 
received one. 





to be paid by the subscriber, 




































































